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The ‘Serious Disproportion’ 


D? you notice? Of sixteen men picked by the 
editors of Esquire in February to represent the 
“top brains of America’s intellectual capital” (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), nine pointed more or less directly to 
some aspect of education when asked the question, 
“What worries you most about America today?” 

Most of these men are teachers. Ask sixteen min- 
isters of the gospel the same question and you'd get 
different answers, no doubt. But John Kenneth Gal- 
braith is right. The Cambridge intellectuals can take 
the long view. And they have demonstrated that 
they often see what is true and what is not, at least 
within their own fields. 

What do they say? Well, there are some stuffy 
copyright rules we shouldn’t like to break, but the 
editors of Esquire don’t mind if we tease you. 

Galbraith (our favorite economist) says, “The 
tendency to over-invest in things and under-invest in 
people. This is a serious disproportion which we are 
far from correcting. It is epitomized by our magni- 
ficent steel plants and our seedy schools, parks, play- 
grounds, and hospitals.” 

It would be fun to go on quoting from Esquire. 
For example, here is what G. R. Harrison, dean of 
the MIT School of Science, says, “The fact that we’ve 
been so successful, that our moral fiber has tended 
to become weakened, tenderized, by this success. I 
am worried by our public schools. They have de- 
teriorated. Progressive education has been carried 
to absurd extremes. It has resulted in an inferior 
kind of education. This shows in the ways our kids 
don’t get disciplined minds and this, of course, means 
that they will have a less productive life... . ” 

Hmmm. Then there are the remarks of Robert 
Frost: 

“Worries is a hard word for me. I am interested 
in strengthening the high schools of America, bring- 
ing them up. A little thing I want is named chairs 
in the high schools. Once you got it, you would be in 
it for life. This would enrich the position of the 
high-school teacher. Their position is not dignified 
enough... . ” 

But for this issue of the KaAPPAN we'll stick with 
the Galbraith statement. In this KAPPAN are some 
comments on school finance by a select group of 
educators, and we heartily recommend that you 
sample them. But we can’t resist the temptation to 
add our two cents’ worth in this billion dollar arena. 
_ It seems to us that if any progress is to be made 
in the direction Galbraith indicates, educators must 





at the very least recognize and accept certain funda- 
mentals of human psychology and certain facts of 
history, most of which we haven’t space to discuss. 

One of the few areas left in which the American 
voter can register a direct vote against expenditure 
of tax money is the school bond election or tax 
referendum. We are faced today with the absurdity 
of a people anxious to have better schools but able 
to combat growing tax bills effectively only by voting 
against better schools. (The outraged defense of 
their school economy position by editors of the 
Reader’s Digest, January issue, speaks volumes on 
this point, all between the lines.) 

Even educators, who are among those most vitally 
affected, still don’t quite appreciate the magnitude 
of the revolution begun when the sixteenth amend- 
ment empowered Congress to collect taxes on in- 
come without apportionment among the states. 
Growth of federal tax power and tax income, with- 
out concurrent growth of federal participation in the 
cost of education, has put the schools in an untenable 
position. Some of the details of this situation are 
presented in this KappaAN, and they are the facts 
of history we're talking about. 

What do they add up to? To us, they mean one 
thing in particular. The nation’s schools MUST have 
federal support if we are ever to overcome the 
serious disproportion that worries all thinking Amer- 
icans. Educators are unlikely to reverse the trend 
toward big government. The least they can do is 
work to make big government good government by 
encouraging it to take responsibility for financial 
support of our most vital social institution—S.M.E. 








“Bye, Joe. I have to leave our more-beautiful-than-ever 
bowling alley and drive my longer-than-ever hardtop 
down the wider-than-ever freeway through the plushier- 
than-ever shopping center to pick up my son. He attends 
dingier-than-ever P. S. 85.” 
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We Need Federal Support, 
NOT Federal Aid 





Following major policy revision, the NEA is 
now supporting school legislation which 
would establish long-range financial commit- 
ment by the federal government. Although 
he admits that Congress and the American 
public may not be ready, an NEA spokesman 
' here makes a strong case for a new concept 
of fundamental school support as opposed to 
limited, remedial, and spotty aid. 


By J. L. MeCASKILL 


ILL Congress pass a federal aid to edu- 

cation bill in 1959? It may pass a school 

construction act; or it may broaden the 
provisions of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 to include a scholarship program. 

But perhaps we ought to be asking ourselves 
a different question, namely, do our schools need 
more federal aid in the form of grants for special 
activities and functions? Is it necessary to add 
to what we already have by way of federal aid 
to vocational education, to federally-affected areas, 
and, most recently of all, for the purchase of 
equipment to teach science, mathematics, and 
foreign languages? Should we continue this process 
until each subject matter or school function has 
its own federal grant program? Many educators 
would say that the answer to this question is 
quite clearly in the negative. 

To say no to further federal “aid” to edu- 
cation does not mean that we should now aban- 
don existing grant programs. What it does mean 
is that now is the time to move forward from the 
concept of aid for particular segments of the 
school program to basic financial support of 
public elementary and secondary education. 
Whether Congress and the American public are 
ready to take up this new concept of federal 
financial support for public schools is not yet 
clear. Indeed, the NEA is in the process of re- 
educating itself as representative of the organized 





MR. MCCASKILL (Zeta 1230) is executive secretary 
of the NEA Legislative Commission. 
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teaching profession. What is more important is 
that Congress and the American public recognize 
that the time has come for the federal govern- 
ment to assume its proper responsibility for 
support of public education, a responsibility that 
cannot be discharged by fragmented programs of 
grants to selected educational functions or by 
short-term, emergency, “crash” programs. To put 
it another way, the time has come to stop talking 
about “aid” to education as if our schools were 
the object of public charity or a dole; rather, 
the time has come to make the federal government 
an agency for channeling to the schools an equit- 
able share of our burgeoning national economy, 
which we measure in terms of a gross national 
product of more than $400 billion a year. 


Aid Vs. Support 

Historically, federal aid to education is the 
kind of proposal that has been under discussion 
intermittently since the last half of the 19th cen- 
tury. More recently, federal aid to education legis- 
lation was introduced immediately following 
World War I; it was given fresh impetus by the 
depression of the 1930’s; the need for federal aid 
to education was argued from the effect of World 
War II on our schools; finally, it was advocated 
to meet the post-war surge of enrollments. 

A decade ago, federal aid to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities of children living in different 
parts of the United States was brilliantly cham- 
pioned by Senator Lister Hill (D-Ala.) and the 
late Senators Robert A. Taft (R-Ohio) and 
Elbert Thomas (D-Utah). Twice, the Senate 
passed a Taft-Thomas-Hill bill only to have the 
legislation die in the House. The crowning blow 
came when organized professional and_ public 
support for the bill divided on the question of 
whether the states could use federal funds to 
provide auxiliary services, such as transportation, 
for children attending non-public schools. 
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From 1949 to 1957, attention turned to fed- 
eral financial assistance to help the states and local Words of a Lay Observer 


communities cope with the shortage of classroom ° “The notion that local and state taxes can 
resulting from construction postponed during pay for a major breakthrough is false—this 
World War If and aggravated by a series of an- was one of the strongest convictions I gained 
nual enrollment increases such as had never on my trip [of six months, visiting U. S. 
before confronted our public schools. Congress schools]. 

gave a limited response in the form of legislation “It made sense, a century ago, to hitch edu- 
to take care of the needs of localities where these cation’s horse to our real-estate buggy. Today, 
enrollment increases were traceable to an influx even if the nation’s fluid money were still 
of federal employees, civilian or military; it also in real extete—end i no longer &—tocal and 


. . state politics would make it impossible to get 
authorized the first (and to this date, the only) enough of it into the schools to do the real job. 


nationwide school facilities survey. In 1956, and Who ever heard of a tax assessor running for 
again in 1957, emergency school construction re-election on a ‘raise-taxes-for-schools’ plat- 
bills limited as to the amount of funds available form?” 

and the length of time during which the funds “et Oe 2 i: 
would be available were debated in the House of gad Sarorde, corte femmuse wrieet 
Representatives. Twice these bills were voted 
down after a coalition of Southern Democrats and 
conservative Republicans had succeeded in getting 
the issue of school construction inextricably 
tangled with the issue of desegregation of schools." 
Three months after the House last rejected a 
school construction bill, Sputnik I was launched. 

To summarize, the NEA, many members of 
Congress, and several influential national organiza- 
tions have advocated federal aid for the better 
part of three decades. Federal aid legislation has 
one or more of these characteristics: 

1. It is intended to stimulate educational ac- 
tivity rather than to underwrite it for a long pe- 
riod of time. 

2. It is usually directed to a special area rather 
than to general educational purposes. A Challenge—and a Response 

3. It tends to be remedial rather than funda- Looking back to October, 1957, when we wit- 
mental. nessed a near-hysterical reaction first to the Soviet 

4. It tends to deal with emergency situations sputnik and second to the release of the U. S. 
rather than long-range problems. Office of Education study of Soviet schools, the 

Federal financial support for education has world of education should be thankful that it 
these characteristics: was not stampeded into some sort of crash pro- 

|. It is an underwriting by the federal gov- gram.° School administrators and teachers alike 
ernment of local and state financing of education. were caught in a maelstrom of proposals and 

2. It is directed to the general school operation counter-proposals. The teaching profession was 
rather than to specific subjects or functions. urged to throw in its lot with the proponents of 

3. It attacks the fundamental problems of the any number of grandiose schemes for the remak- 
financial need of our schools. ing of American education. It is no small tribute 

4. It involves a long-range commitment on the to the fundamental good sense which the critics 
part of the federal government. of education frequently assert is lacking in teach- 
_ The idea of federal financial support a dis- ~ 2 See especially Ruml’s “Long Term Problems of Public School 
tinguished from federal aid for education did not Finance,’ American Association of School Administrators O/ficsal 

A Plan That Will Work: 


as 7 Report, 1955: 195-200, and Federal 
originate with the NEA. Economists such as Support for the Public Schools,” Phi Delta Kappan, 38:261-5 ( April 
° 1957). 
Beardsley Ruml, John Kenneth Galbraith, and * See his ee % Money Coming From?" in NEA Journal, 
. 46:525-7 (November 1957). 
Walter Heller have had much to do with develop- ae EY — Tosa Shortage in Education” in The 
j n <2 H . Atlantic, 3:35-8 (May 4). 
ing the new concept, their work has been paral- S Pessieniens may view the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
as a crash program, but it should be noted that many of the pro 
‘See “How the Kelley Bill Was Lose—And Why,’ NEA Journal, grams authorized by the NDEA had been under discussion long 
45:363 (September 1956) and “The Children Lose Again,’ NEA before sputnik. Obviously, the NDEA is federal aid for education, 
Journal, 46:395 (September 1957). not federal support. 














leled by school finance experts who have been ex- 
ploring the connections between our economic 
growth and the fiscal resources of our schools. 
Some especially significant work in this field has 
been done by R. L. Johns of the University of 
Florida.* The most succinct statement of the 
whole issue is found in a memorable speech by 
Walter Lippmann to the National Citizens Com- 
mission for Public Schools. His declaration that 
“we are quite rich enough to educate ourselves as 
we need to be educated” pointed the way toward 


responsible federal sharing of the financing of our 
schools as distinguished from emergency aids and 
palliatives. 
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ers that the answer of the education profession to 
the Soviet challenge was a proposal for basic 
federal financial support of education, a massive 
infusion, if you will, of funds to be applied to the 
rising demand for more classrooms and better 
paid teachers. 

This proposal was, and still is, breathtakingly 
simple. It is that the federal government shall 
grant to the states an amount equal to $25 per 
school-age child (age 5-17), that this grant 
should increase over a four-year period until it 
amounts to a contribution of $100 per child, 
and that the funds available to the states be used 
either for construction of school buildings or to 
increase teachers’ salaries, or for any combination 
of these two which the state wishes to accomplish. 
Swept away is the whole apparatus of measuring 
variations of per capita income to determine need, 
of elaborate state plans to show how many class- 
rooms will be built and the amount of federal 
funds needed to build them. Instead of trying to 
pit state against state by a system of variable 
grants and other equalizing factors, it makes the 
school-age child the unit of measurement and the 
focus of attention. After all, it is for his educa- 
tion that the money is being spent. 

Earlier federal aid bills had been addressed 
to specific problems; indeed, some of the existing 
forms of federal aid could not have become law 
had they not been so designed. The massive in- 
fusion plan, however, was evolved in response 
to a challenge that seemed to call for something 
more than holding together with hot patches and 
baling wire the weak spots in our educational 
system. In response to a fundamental question— 
how shall we best pay for the schools our children 
deserve?—the federal support plan provides a 
fundamental solution. 


Schools and the National Economy‘* 


The fundamental problem is that public ele- 
mentary and secondary school support is inade- 
quate to meet the demand for universal educa- 
tion of high quality and flexibility in terms of the 
varying talents of today’s children and youth. 
The Rockefeller report on education urges the 
American people to pursue excellence in educa- 
tion even though it notes that this will be an 
expensive pursuit, one that cannot be accomplish- 
ed without at least doubling what we now spend 


6 This section is based upon the as yet unpublished testimony of 
NEA President Ruth Stout and Walter Heller, University of Minne- 
sota_ economist, before the Labor and Public Welfare Committee of 
the U. S. Senate in hearings scheduled for February 4-6, 1959. Until 
these hearings are available from the committee, readers may wish 
to refer to Federal Grants to the States for Education, hearings before 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor of the 
U. &. — of Representatives, 85th a 2nd Session, Wash- 
. Government Printing Office, 1958. 


ington: U. 
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on education at all levels and under all types of 
control.’ Projections of expenditures made by the 
NEA Research Division show that by 1965 we 
shall spend for public elementary and secon 

education from $24.1 billion to $34.6 billion, de- 
pending upon whether we want to hold the line 
at current per-pupil expenditure and teacher sal- 
ary levels or whether we want to step up both 
these levels of spending. At present, public 
school spending is approximately $14.4 billion, 


$30 Billion for Schools by 1967? 


What is more significant is the relationship of 
this spending for public schools to the gross na- 
tional product (GNP), the sum total of goods 
and services produced in the United States. We 
are now spending a little more than 3 per cent 
of our $436 billion total output on education. 
Ten years ago we spent only 2.2 per cent. But 
our total output has been growing at a rate of 3 
per cent a year for many years and at 4 per 
cent a year since World War II. The Rockefeller 
report on the economy and many other projec- 
tions of our national economic growth suggest 
that we can quickly achieve a GNP annual growth 
of 5 per cent, giving us a GNP of $707 billion in 
1967.° Devoting the same proportion of this GNP 
to public education in 1967 as we now spend 
would enable us to increase public school spend- 
ing to $30 billion in 1967, which represents the 
doubling of educational expenditures that seems to 
be necessary. 

This doubling of public school expenditures 
would absorb 11 per cent of a 10-year increase 
in GNP at the long-time 3 per cent rate (a GNP 
of $583 billion in 1967), but only 6 per cent 
of the increase at the 5-per cent rate of GNP 
growth. Obviously, the nation can afford to sup- 
port public education from the economic resources 
available to it. But it cannot do so while school 
revenues must be squeezed out of locally imposed 
taxes on property or from state income and sales 
taxes. 

At present, 56 cents of the school dollar come 
from local sources; 40 cents from state; and 4 
cents from the federal government. This is a 
small sliver of the revenue pie of $12 billion 
available to public schools. It looks even more 
meager by comparison to the 75-cent slice the 
federal government calls its own out of every dol- 
lar collected for taxes by all levels of government. 

In an effort to avoid facing the facts, those 
who oppose federal support of education offer 


7, Racketelles Brothers Fund. The Pursuit of Excellence. Game 

N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1958. especially pp. 34 

"? Rockefeller Brothers Fund, The Challenge to America. "Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1958, pp. 65, 66. 
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immicks such as income tax rebates, loan guar- 
antees, or federal tax credits to be applied when 
local school taxes are increased—everything but 
the obvious solution, which is to make available 
to public schools a portion of the tax dollar that 
is collected more cheaply, more efficiently, and 
with less evasion than any other. This is the fed- 
eral income tax, which cannot be dodged by cross- 
ing state lines, which creates no interstate com- 

tition, and which is most responsive to growth 
in national income. Since national income (per- 
sonal and corporate) is one of the chief growth 
components of the gross national product, the 
federal income tax is the most effective way to 
allocate a portion of that growth, whether it be 
at a 3-per cent or a 5-per cent rate, to education. 


The Murray-Metcalf Bill 


It is one thing to say that the federal govern- 
ment should pay a larger share toward the sup- 

rt of our public schools and that by so doing it 
should widen the 4-cent sliver to a more re- 
spectable chunk of the dollar available for sup- 
port of our public schools. It is another thing to 
develop a practical legislative proposal to ac- 
complish this end. This is what the Murray-Met- 
calf bill (S. 2 and H.R. 22) is intended to do. 
The bill takes its name from the fact that it has 
been introduced in the Senate by Senator James 
E. Murray (D-Mont.) and thirty other senators 
as S. 2; in the House it was introduced as H.R. 22 
by Representative Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.). Rep- 
resentative Metcalf has been joined in this action 
by several other House members. All of them 
have introduced separate bills identically worded 
with H.R. 22. By the time this article is in print, 
a subcommittee of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee and a subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Committee will have 
begun hearings on S. 2 and H.R. 22, as well as 
on other bills intended to provide federal grants 
for elementary and secondary education. Included 
among these other bills will be several school 
construction bills and measures intended to make 
direct grants to the states to be used for any pur- 
pose for which the state may legally use its own 
public school funds. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill authorizes Congress 
{0 appropriate funds equivalent to $25 per school- 
age child for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960 
(approximately $1.1 billion); $50 per child for 
fiscal 1961 ($2.2 billion); $75 per child for 
fiscal 1962 ($3.5 billion); and $100 per child 
for fiscal 1963 and each year thereafter ($4.8 
billion). Projections of the total funds to be 
granted after the first year are based on reason- 
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able assumptions from U. S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus figures as to what the number of school-age 
children will be in those years (see Table I). 

The funds will be paid to the state education 
agency for each state, and this agency in turn will 
specify annually to the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education what proportion of the state’s allot- 
ment will be used for one or both of these pur- 
poses: school construction or teachers’ salaries. 
In addition, the state shall also certify that 75 
per cent of the proportion of its funds which it 
elects to use for teachers’ salaries will be dis- 
tributed on a per-teacher basis. 

Since the object of the Murray-Metcalf bill is 
to broaden the base of federal financial support 
rather than to substitute federal effort for state 
and local efforts, provision has been made in the 
bill for application of an effort index after the 
bill has been in operation for three years. The 
effect of applying this effort index would be to 
penalize those states which are not giving ade- 
quate support from their own resources to educa- 
tion in relation to the nationwide effort to support 
education. The effort index would be computed 
by dividing the revenue per public school child 
by the income per child of school age (5-17). 
Revenue per public school child would be de- 
termined by dividing the total state and local 
revenue available for elementary and secondary 
education by the number of children in average 
daily attendance in a given state. 

As is customary in such legislation, the state 
and national figures necessary to compute the 
effort index would be determined by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education for the most recent 
school year for which satisfactory data from the 
states can be obtained. And it should be re- 
membered that application of this effort index 
would not begin until after state legislatures had 
three years in which to step up their own efforts. 
Thus, while no new matching would be required 
from the states, there would nevertheless be an in- 
centive to the states not only to maintain their 
present level of support but to increase it. 


Other Bills Up for Consideration 


As has been mentioned above, the Murray- 
Metcalf bill is not the only proposal for financial 
assistance to elementary and secondary schools 
which the 86th Congress will have under consider- 
ation. There is still considerable interest in school 
construction legislation, generally of a short-term 
nature with assistance to be available for a two- 
year or a four-year period. Congress also has be- 
fore it companion bills (S. 631 and H.R. 2365), 
introduced by Senator Alexander Wiley (R- 
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TABLE I—ESTIMATED ALLOTMENTS TO INDIVIDUAL STATES UNDER THE MURRAY-METCALF 
BILL FOR SCHOOL YEARS 1959-60, 1960-61, 1961-62, AND 1962-63, BASED ON PROJECTIONS of 
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1959-60 allot- 





ments: $25 per 
States estimated child, 














Continental United States . 








Alabama 
Alaska .. 
Arizona . 
Arkansas . 
California 
Colorado .. 
Connecticut 
Delaware .. 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia . 
Idaho ... 
Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas .. 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine .... 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska .. 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey .... 
New Mexico 
New York .. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Gimp <2... 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island . 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas ... 

Utah. ..... 
Vermont 
Virginia .... 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin ..... 
Wyoming 


*The projections of school-age population used in preparing this table were made by the U.S. Bureau of the Census at the 


1960-61 allot- 
ments: $50 per 
estimated child, 


EACH STATE’S SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION (5-17 YEARS) FOR THESE YEARS* 


1961-62 allot- 
ments: $75 per 
estimated child, 


a 
1962-63 allot- 
ments :** $100 

estimated ehild, 








5-17 years 5-17 years 5-17 years 5-17 years 

$1,085,000,000 $2,243,100,000 $3,450,900,000 $4,745,900,000 
22,275,000 44,950,000 67,425,000 90,100,000 
1,350,000 3,000,000 4,950,000 7,100,000 
7,975,000 16,950,000 26,850,000 38,000,000 
11,675,000 23,150,000 33,900,000 44,200,000 
87,800,000 185,600,000 291,750,000 410,500,000 
11,100,000 23,300,000 36,450,000 50,700,000 
13,525,000 28,150,000 43,350,000 60,000,000 
2,775,000 5,850,000 9,300,000 13,200,000 
4,025,000 8,450,000 12,975,000 17,800,000 
26,700,000 56,800,000 90,525,000 128,800,000 
26,725,000 54,750,000 83,550,000 113,600,000 
4,525,000 9,250,000 14,100,000 19,000,000 
57,950,000 120,200,000 185,550,000 257,100,000 
29,250,000 60,750,000 93,825,000 129,600,000 
17,250,000 35,250,000 53,700,000 73,000,000 
13,250,000 27,500,000 42,450,000 58,300,000 
20,475,000 41,400,000 62,250,000 83,400,000 
22,050,000 45,600,000 70,350,000 96,7(0,000 
5,825,000 11,850,000 17,850,000 24,000,000 
19,000,000 39,700,000 61,575,000 85,800,000 
27,050,000 55.250,000 83,775,000 113,800,000 
51,400,000 107,450,000 167,400,000 233,700,000 
21,550,000 14,500,000 68,325,000 93,800,000 
15,625,000 31,450,000 47,100,000 62,400,000 
24,900,000 51,200,000 78,375,000 107,400,000 
4,525,000 9,350,000 14,475,000 20,000,000 
8,900,000 18.350,000 28,200,000 38,400,000 
1,750,000 3,800,000 6,150,000 8,800,000 
3,425,000 7,000,000 10,725,000 14,700,000 
33,225,000 69,250,000 107,025,000 148,700,000 
6,300,000 13,150,000 20,475,000 28,300,000 
90,350,000 186,450,000 285,300,000 392,200,000 
31,325,000 63,900,000 97,125,000 131,100,000 
4,400,000 9,000,000 13,650,000 18,300,000 
58,650,000 122,300,000 189,825,000 264,300,000 
13,925,000 28,000,000 42,000,000 55,900,000 
11,250,000 23,200,000 35,550,000 48,600,000 
64,925,000 132,900,000 201,900,000 275,100,000 
4,875,000 10,050,000 15,300,000 20,900,000 
17,925,000 36,700,000 55,800,000 75,300,000 
4,600,000 9,450,000 14,475,000 19,600,000 
22,900,000 46,500,000 70,050,000 94,200,000 
63,825,000 132,950,000 206,475,000 285,300,000 
6,425,000 13,350,000 20,625,000 28,500,000 
2,325,000 4,700,000 7,050,000 9,500,000 
25,450,000 52,550,000 80,625,000 110,400,000 
17,675,000 36,100,000 56,250,000 77,200,000 
13,175,000 26,250,000 38,775,000 51,100,000 
24,675,000 51,050,000 78,525,000 108,100,000 
2,175,000 4,500,000 6,900,000 9,400,000 
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expense of the Research Division of the National Education Association. The series of projections of school-age population used in this table 
were made under the assumption that the 1950-1957 pattern and level of net interstate migration for the age group (5-17 years) will con- 
tinue throughout the projection period. This series of projections was selected by the NEA Research Division from a group of three seti¢s 


base 


**Estimates of state allotments appearing in this column will be subject to c 


d on different assumptions regarding future internal migration for the age a ne ae “ ie a ‘ of 
anges resulting from the application of the maintenance 


state and local effort provision of the bill which will not be operative until the fourth year that allotments are made under the Murtay- 


Metcalf Bill. 


—_———— 








connected with public elementary or secondary 


Wisc.) and Representative Stewart Udall (D- 
Ariz.), which would grant $500 million to the 
states in the first year of operation and such 
sums as Congress might choose to appropriate 
in succeeding fiscal years, the funds to be avail- 
able for expenditure by the states for any purpose 

















education. The Eisenhower administration is te 
portedly trying to develop a school construction 
loan guarantee or debt-service bill, one that would 
involve no immediate financial outlay.® As of 
the first week in February, with hearings under- 
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way, no administration bill had been introduced. 
[The bill was introduced February 9 as S. 1016 
and H. R. 4268.] 

Finally, there are numerous proposals to broad- 
en the scope of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 either by adding scholarships to 
higher institutions or by making some of the pro- 
visions for training guidance and foreign language 
teachers more inclusive. Educators must, of 
course, be concerned with legislation affecting the 
working of the National Defense Education Act. 
They must also be acquainted with the possibility 
that a school construction bill is all that will come 
from the 86th Congress. 

Representing the organized profession, the NEA 
has a mandate from its 1958 Representative As- 
sembly to support a bill consistent with the prin- 
ciples embodied in the 1958 Murray-Metcalf bill, 
a mandate that was renewed in the fall of 1958 
by the NEA Board of Directors. There can cer- 
tainly be no doubt that the Murray-Metcalf bill 
introduced in the 86th Congress (S. 2 and H.R. 
22) is consistent with the desire of the official 
governing bodies of the NEA that such legisla- 
tion be supported. 


Can Federal Support Pass? 


What, then, are the prospects for legislation 
along the lines of the Murray-Metcalf bill? Real- 
ism dictates that the answer to this question be a 
guarded one. The thinking of the administration 
places major emphasis on fiscal economy. Then, 
too, there is the inevitable lag in public and Con- 
gressional action to deal with the financial prob- 
lems of our schools. Ironically enough, Congress 
may now be in a better mood to pass a school 
construction bill along the lines of proposals it 
rejected in 1956 and 1957 than it has been in a 
long time. The NEA is not opposed to school 
construction legislation; but it believes that it 
should not ask for half a loaf when a whole loaf 
is needed. 

The 86th Congress is one in which there are 
many members who enthusiastically support fed- 
eral school legislation and who believe that some 
means must be found to channel more federal 
funds into support of public education. But this 
same Congress may be controlled by conservative 
men who are concerned only with a few areas 
of public expenditure such as defense or highways 
or farm support or who, in some cases, are bit- 
terly opposed to any federal expenditure for edu- 
cation. It is disappointing that the majority leader 
of the Senate has not yet made any reference to 


-_—__ 


*See “Agency Works on New Plan To Spur School Building” by 
James A. Reynolds, Wall Street Journal, January 22, 1959 
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education legislation in his program for the 86th 
Congress. And it is positively discouraging to 
realize that the House Rules Committee now 
contains six opponents of federal school legisla- 
tion—men who recorded votes against school con- 
struction in 1956 and 1957. Since the Rules Com- 
mittee has only twelve members, these six men 
can block the progress of any legislation reported 
from the Education and Labor Committee. Not 
least among the roadblocks is the prospect of a 
presidential veto. 

These are serious obstacles, to be sure, and 
they can only be effectively overcome by an 
aroused, articulate, professional concern joined by 
a general public concern that education should 
receive its proper share of the nation’s wealth. In 
The Affluent Society, John Kenneth Galbraith 
sums up this concern in these words: 


Whether the problem be that of a burgeoning 
population and of space in which to live with 
peace and grace, or whether it be the depletion of 
the materials which nature has stocked in the 
earth’s crust and which have been drawn upon 
more heavily in this century than in all previous 
time together, or whether it be that of occupying 
minds no longer committed to the stockpiling of 
consumer goods, the basic demand of America will 
be on its resources of ability, intelligence, and edu- 
cation. The test will be less the effectiveness of our 
material investment than the effectiveness of our 
investment in men. We live in a day of grandiose 
generalization. This one can be made with con- 
fidence.10 


10 Galbraith, John Kenneth, The Affluent Society. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1958, p. 355. 





& Combined budgets of U. S. governors as forty- 
six state legislatures convene this year are more than 
$17 billion, an increase over current expenditures of 
about $1 billion. 

The bulk of state funds will go for the require- 
ments of an exploding population, but must be 
obtained from the relatively small productive group 
aged 20 to 65. Much of the increase will go to take 
care of school-children and longer-living indigent old 
people, who pay no taxes. 

The new money will come from increased rev- 
enues due to improving business conditions and from 
the increasing number of taxpayers. There are also 
increases in taxes On cigarettes and whisky, higher 
sales taxes, higher income and corporation taxes. 


B® The average increase in the public education 
budgets of forty countries in one year (1955-56) was 
14.5 per cent. It was 11 per cent in 1954-55 and 10 
per cent in 1953-54. In other words, unless there is a 
counter-current to check this rate, the cost of pro- 
viding education will have doubled in less than ten 
years. 

—Pedro Rosello, International 

Bureau of Education 









Men & Money 


(Part Two) 






This is the second part of a speech made by Phi Delta 
Kappa’s executive secretary before two district conferences 
of the fraternity last fall. The first part appeared in the 
December, 1958, Kappan. 

BEMIS 


Dr. Bemis presents data to show graphically how overde- 
pendence on the property tax is a major factor in educa- 
tion’s present financial predicament. He outlines three 
major decisions educators ought to make now if we are to 















recover our financial equilibrium. 





By MAYNARD BEMIS 





WANT now to look with you briefly at my 
second question: How can we compete suc- 
cessfully with other governmental agencies and 

services for a share of the tax dollar which will 

give us, within the next decade, at least twice 
the revenue we now have for the support of pub- 
lic education? 

Most of us are aware of the need for a thorough- 
going study of the tax structure. We realize that 
in many states schools are overly dependent on 
a property tax which is the major source of sup- 
port for all local governmental agencies and serv- 
ices. We know the need to continue efforts to- 
ward increasing the ratio, as well as the amount, 
of school revenue coming from the state level and 
distributing that money on an equalization basis 
tied to a guaranteed foundation program. Some 
of us are equally keen about securing sizeable 
federal contributions for the broad program of 
public education, not simply for certain emergency 
aspects as they arise from crisis to crisis. 

At the same time, we are well aware that this 
country is capable of financing its schools in a 
decent and respectable fashion. We have the 
wealth. It is simply a matter of public under- 
standing, a matter of values, and a matter of 
equitable procedure. 






















MR. BEMIS (Beta Mu /22) is executive secretary, 
Phi Delta Kappa International. He was formerly pro- 
fessor of school administration at the University of 
Wyoming and visiting professor at Stanford. 
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There is a trend in the tax pattern which is 
operating against our obsolete method of school 
support. I presume you are aware of it, but too 
few members of our lay public are. The chart 
entitled Tax Revenue as a Per Cent of the National 
Income,* with its supporting table, points up this 
trend. First, let me point out why I chose these 
dates: (1) 1940 marks the end of the depression; 
at least, we were again approaching the 1929 level 
of national income; and our country was not yet 
involved in the fighting of World War II. (2) The 
fiscal year 1950 was nearly completed before our 
entry into the Korean Conflict and should not 
reflect unduly the unusual tax needs of that en- 
gagement. (3) 1957 is simply the most recent 
year for which a “Summary of Government Fi- 
nances,” Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, is available. 

The chart makes quite clear the fact that, as 
tax collecting agencies, the relative importance 
of the federal government as compared with state 
and local governments made a complete switch in 
a period of only 17 years. In 1940, state and local 
governments benefited to the extent of €? per 
cent of all tax revenue. By 1957, this figure uad 
been reduced to 29 per cent. Over the same pe- 
riod, of course, tax revenue collected by the fed- 
eral government increased from 37 to 71 per cent 
of the total. The importance of these figures to 
public education lies in the fact that our ele- 

*Unless otherwise noted, data used herein were taken from the 


annual publication, Statistical Abstract of the United States, U.S. 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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mentary and secondary schools are supported al- 
most entirely by the tax resources of state and 
local governments. 

From 1940 to 1957, total tax revenue as a per 
cent of the national income rose from 17.3 to 
27.6. But total tax revenue as reported in these 
figures includes neither revenue from utilities and 

vernment liquor monopolies nor from govern- 
ment insurance-trust programs, such as taxes for 
unemployment compensation or old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. For example, in 1957, the addi- 
tion of these items brings the grand total of all 
governmental revenue to 130 billion dollars, or 
just over 36 per cent of the national income. Per- 
haps this is not the limit, even for a year in which 
we were not actively engaged in war. But how 
much further can we go in the support of gov- 
ernmental agencies and services? 

This is where the matter of values and public 
understanding assumes real significance. Accord- 
ing to the publication, “Trends in Significant Facts 
on School Finance,” Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Office of Education, we have 
lost no ground over the period under considera- 
tion in terms of the per cent of personal income 
(a different term and less than national income) 
devoted to the support of our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. This is to the credit of the voting 
citizens of our country and their sense of values. 
It is also to the credit of those educators who 
have attempted to develop an informed and under- 
standing public. 


A Tribute to Public Education 


That schools have held their own in the face 
of the shrinking percentage of total tax revenue 
going to state and local governments is a tribute 
to public education, but it was accomplished only 
at the expense of some other state and local gov- 
ernmmental services. Thinking educators would 
agree that county roads, health and _ hospitals, 
public welfare, sanitation, police and fire protec- 
tion, municipal water supplies—even curbs and 
gutters—are important to our way of life and 
our standard of living. These and related services 
must have been penalized, or at least postponed, 
over the past two decades to a greater degree than 
would have been necessary had state and local 
governments maintained a greater share of tax 
revenue or had the public schools not been held in 
high esteem. But education needs at least twice 
its present tax revenue over the next decade. How 
much longer can we compete successfully against 
other state and local services, even at our present 
subsistence level? 

One of public education’s major financial prob- 
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TAX REVENUE AND THE NATIONAL 
INCOME 


1940 1950 = 1957 
(Figures in Millions) 





National Income $ 81,634 $239,956 $358,000 
Federal Tax Revenue 5,340 69.815 
State Tax Revenue 4,171 7.930 14,531 
Local Tax Revenue 4,606 7,984 14,511 





Tax Revenue as a Per Cent of National 
Income 


PerCent 


30 





WER Federal 


S State 














lems is its overdependence on the property tax. 
Nearly 60 per cent of current revenue and nearly 
100 per cent of the costs of debt service are met 
at the local level. In 1957, 87 per cent of all tax 
revenue for local governments came from the 
property tax. If this tax ever was a measure of 
ability to support government services, it cannot 
be so considered now. The chart entitled Assessed 
Valuation and the National Income would seem 
to make that statement obvious. 

In 1940, assessed valuation subject to the prop- 
erty tax was 77 per cent more than the national 
income. But by 1956, this tax base had increased 
in value by only 88 per cent; while the national 
income, certainly a more substantial measure of 
ability to pay taxes, had increased by 321 per 
cent. In 1956, the national income was greater 
by 26 per cent than was the total assessed valu- 
ation subject to property tax. During the 16-year 
period, assessed valuation simply failed to grow 
at anywhere near the rate needed to support the 
services dependent on it and showed a most un- 
satisfactory relationship to national wealth and 
the ability to pay for governmental services. 
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The charts entitled Property Tax Revenue and 
Income Tax Revenue, with their appropriate 
tables, show how much more lucrative total in- 
come tax revenue, as compared with total prop- 
erty tax revenue, has come to be. Nevertheless, 
there is a stiffening resistance in many parts of 
our country to school bond levies and emergency 
tax rate elections. 





ASSESSED VALUATION AND THE 
NATIONAL INCOME 


Per Cent 
1940 1956 _ ~=—iInerease 


(Figures in Millions) 


Assessed Valuation Subject 
to Property Tax $144,636 
81.634 


$272,444 88 


National Income 343,620 321 





Billions of 
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Property Tax 
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The situation would seem to call for at least 
three major steps, or decisions: (1) We must 
support a nation-wide, state-by-state study of the 
tax structure which would include the needs and 
means of support for all governmental agencies 


and services. (2) In the meantime, we need to 
encourage in most states the assumption of greater 
and greater responsibility for school appropria- 
tions on the part of the state legislature. The 
flexible and equitable pattern of taxation open 
to the state should be applied to the support of 
schools to free an additional portion of the prop- 
erty tax for more purely Jocal responsibilities. 
(3) Either we must work diligently and success- 
fully to alter the trend which has made the fed- 
eral government the greatest tax collecting agency 
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in our history, or we must admit that the fedefal 
government is the most effective agency for tax 
collection and work diligently and successfully for 
adequate federal support for public education 
from the kindergarten through the university. 
Unless education is to suffer the paradox of 
decadence in the midst of wealth, the time to take 


these steps is now. 





PROPERTY AND INCOME TAX REVENUE 





1940 
1944 
1948 
1952 
1956 


Property Tax Income Tax 


Revenue 


Revenue 


(Figures in Millions) 





~ $ 4,694 


4,604 
6,126 
8,652 
11,749 


$ 2,483 
35,421 
30,035 
50,991 
55,495 








Billions of 
Dollars 
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Improving State Programs 


Of School Support 


State support programs in the U. S. differ widely, 
as do public attitudes toward education. One state, 


for example, tolerates a foundation program 


which permits one wealthy district to spe 
thirteen times as much per unit as is available 
foundation districts. 


nd 


to 


MORPHET 


A recognized authority on school finance here sug- 
gests procedures for appraising state finance pro- 
visions and describes characteristics of a satisfac- 


tory program. 


By EDGAR L. MORPHET 


HE attitude of the people in each country 
Towara education tends to determine not 

only the manner in which the educational 
program is organized and conducted but what is 
accomplished through education. This does not 
mean that everyone in a nation has the same at- 
titude toward education but that the prevailing 
attitude is significant. This observation applies 
to the people in each state in the United States. 
As a result of the conceptions and attitudes of 
the citizens of the state, various policies regard- 
ing education have evolved. These policies may 
be reasonably consistent and harmonious, or may 
involve serious unresolved conflicts and incon- 
sistencies. The policies of the people are ex- 
pressed in the constitutional provisions, laws, reg- 
ulations and traditions relating to various aspects 
of the educational program. 





MR. MORPHET (Beta Mu 122) is professor of edu- 
cation at the University of California, Berkeley. 
This article is adapted from materials prepared for 
a forthcoming book, Financing the Public Schools, 
written in collaboration with Roe L. Johns (Beta 
877), University of Florida, and published by Pren- 
lice-Hall. 

(The nationwide study of school finance made by 
the 1950-51 Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Sup- 
port of Public Education, chaired by Mr. Morphet, 
is still useful and may still be obtained by addressing 
the Phi Delta Kappa business manager at Blooming- 
ton. Ask for it by title, “Some Effects of School Fi- 
nance Policies and Practices on the Public School 
Program.”’) 
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One way of assessing a state’s policy towards 
education is to study its provisions for financing 
schools. Finance is a powerful instrument which 
may be used to facilitate or to retard the develop- 
ment of education. The amount of money pro- 
vided, the purposes for which it may be used, 
and the conditions which must be observed in 
spending the funds greatly influence the kind and 
quality of educational program found in the pub- 
lic schools. Of course a good basic plan for the 
organization and administration of education and 
for providing and encouraging leadership will 
facilitate prudential use of the funds and tend to 
result in a better program of education than a 
poor plan. Each is a significant determiner of the 
potential. Each, in the final analysis, is decided 
by the attitude of the people and their representa- 
tives. 


Procedures for Appraising 
Finance Provisions 


As pointed out by the N. E. A. Committee 
on Tax Education and School Finance, “an ulti- 
mate test of financial policy is the wholesomeness 
of the educational conditions in each administra- 
tive unit. If the policies are sound, the conditions 
will be good in the great cities, in the small cities, 
and in the villages and in the rural areas; they will 
be good in rich communities, in average communi- 
ties, and in poor communities.” 


1 National Education Association, Gwides to the Improvement of 
State School Finance Programs. Committee on Tax Education and 
School Finance. Washington ~.: National Education Associa 
tion, 1958. p. 7 


D 
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How can the wholesomeness of the financial 
policies in a state be tested? Obviously there 
should be systematic studies of all aspects of the 
educational program periodically as one basis for 
appraising the finance policy. It is equally im- 
portant to determine the extent to which the en- 
tire plan of financial support is adequate and 
equitable. This cannot be done satisfactorily by 
studying any one phase of the plan in isolation, 
but will require the careful study of all aspects 
of state and local provisions for financing schools. 
Some procedures which should be used in apprais- 
ing the state provisions for financing schools are 
discussed briefly. 

It should be obvious that laymen as well as edu- 
cators should participate cooperatively in planning 
and conducting needed studies to be used as a 
basis for appraising state programs of finance as 
well as for planning improvements in the program. 
Laymen have as great a stake in the educational 
program as educators and unless both have an 
opportunity to understand problems and needs 
there will be little likelihood that agreement can 
be reached on proposals for improvements.” 


Characteristics of a Satisfactory Program 


Everyone who is studying a state or local pro- 
gram for financing schools has in mind certain as- 
sumptions regarding the characteristics of a sat- 
isfactory program. If the assumptions are un- 
sound, the evaluation is almost certain to be un- 
acceptable to people who hold different assump- 
tions. 

The following characteristics* of a satisfactory 
state program of financial support have been gen- 
erally accepted by authorities in the field of school 
finance. They have been stated in various ways 
at different times, but the key ideas seem to be 
acceptable and therefore should be used as a basis 
for developing or evaluating programs of finance 
in the various states. 

|. The plan of financial support for schools in 
each state should be designed to assure a founda- 
tion program providing essential, reasonably ade- 
quate, and well-rounded educational opportuni- 
ties for ail who should benefit from public edu- 
cation. 

2. Provision should be made for a bona fide 
state-local partnership plan for financing this 
foundation program of educational opportunity. 

3. Each school district (or county) should be 





* For discussion and guides to suggested i en me see Edgar L 
Morphet, ‘““Who Should Solve America’s ucational Problems?”, 
The Natson’s Schools, March, 1959. 

3 Morphet, Edgar L., Ben M. Harris, and C. Earl Miller, 856 
Financia Equalization for the Public Schools Ss California. 1959 
Legislative Problems: No. 1. Berkeley: Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of California 
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expected and required to make the same minimum 
local effort toward financing the foundation pro- 
gram. 

4. The state should provide for each district, on 
an objective basis, the difference between the 
funds available from the required uniform mini- 
mum tax effort and the cost of the foundation 
program. 

5. The plan for financing the foundation pro- 
gram should assure reasonable equity for all tax- 
payers. 

6. The educational and financial provisions for 
the foundation program should encourage sound 
and efficient organization, administration, and 
operation of local school districts and schools. 

7. The foundation program plan should pro- 
vide maximum opportunity and encouragement 
for the development and exercise of local leader- 
ship and responsibility in education. 

8. The citizens of each local school system 
should be authorized to provide and finance such 
educational opportunities beyond the foundation 
program as they desire. 

9. The foundation program plan should be 
cooperatively developed by representative citizens 
who have a genuine interest in and concern about 
public education. 

10. The program and procedures should em- 
phasize continuous evaluation and sound long- 
range planning. 


Use of Criteria 


These statements of characteristics, or similar 
acceptable statements, should be used as criteria 
constituting one basis for studying and evaluating 
the program of financial support in each state. An 
attempt should be made to determine whether 
each criterion is satisfactorily observed, and, after 
each has been studied, to ascertain the overall im- 
plications. 


Other Procedures To Be Used 


The discussion below directs attention to some 
items which are particularly important and should 
have special consideration over and above those 
which may be implied by studying the criteria and 
their i:aplications.* 

Are there any rewards for inefficiency or lack 
of economy?® In some cases the state provisions 
for financing schools tend to perpetuate inefficient- 
ly organized districts or schools, stimulate em- 


* Adapted from Edgar L. Morphet, ‘The Foundation Program and 
Public hoo! Fiseass, State Government ( special education issue), 
Vol. XXV, Seprember,, 1952. rx 192-196. 

Viccwiens ak. found in e Effects of Fiaggee Policies 
and Practices a the Public School Bond Phi Delta Kappa Com- 
mission on paggort of Public Education. The Phi Delta Kappan, 
Vol. XXXIII, 1, September, 1951. 
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hasis on certain aspects of the educational pro- 

gram through special appropriations, encourage 
uneconomical expenditures, or promote ineffi- 
ciency by various unsound, but often unintention- 
al, features. 


Has provision been made for all essential ele- 
ments of school costs? Some states provide funds 
only for certain special. purposes and not for 
others. A number of states have provided more 
generously for certain aspects of the program 
(such as high schools or vocational education) 
than for others. A thorough examination should 
show whether the state plan helps to assure, or 
to retard the development of, a comprehensive 
and properly balanced educational program. 


Are there any undesirable state controls? Most 
state requirements undoubtedly were not designed 
to restrict local initiative or responsibility. How- 
ever, studies show that a number of states have 
such limitations on taxes, on authority to vote 
bonds, or on ability of districts to use funds for 
the kind of program they desire, that local in- 
itiative and responsibility may be discouraged. 


Are the sources of revenue for school support 
reasonably related to the sources of income of 
the people of the state? This question involves 
the issue as to whether too large a proportion of 
the funds may be derived from property taxes 
or from other tax sources in the various districts 
or on a statewide basis. 


Are the measures of need sound and realistic? 
Rough measures of need that represent only ap- 
proximations or that include subjective provisions 
are no longer considered desirable. 


Is local financial ability properly and equitably 
determined? When assessment practices vary, as 
they do in most states, the requirement for a uni- 
form millage levy is not equitable. Either an as- 
sessment ratio or an index plan becomes neces- 
sary. In determining local ability, major sources 
of revenue other than property taxes should also 
be taken into consideration. 


Is provision made for adequate financial sup- 
port? Many states for one reason or another have 
made a gesture toward financing schools but have 
not gone far enough to assure that schools in all 
districts can be properly supported. If the state 
provides only a small appropriation, only a cer- 
tain percentage of the cost (for example, 60 per 
cent) or omits entirely certain aspects such as 
transportation or capital outlay, provisions are 
almost certain to be inadequate. 
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Is the plan equitable? The expenditure per 
pupil, per weighted pupil, or per classroom unit, 
has frequently been used as a means of determin- 
ing whether the financial provisions of a state 
are equitable. However, these expenditures may 
reflect very high effort in some districts and very 
low effort in others. 

A comprehensive study along this line was 
made by the Office of Education in 1950.° This 
study showed the range in current expense (ex- 
cept for transportation) per classroom unit in dis- 
tricts throughout each state. Expenditures were 
used because it was found impracticable to obtain 
information based on receipts from uniform local 
effort. The expenditures in the United States 
ranged from less than $1,000 in a few classroom 
units to over $12,000 in others. The range in some 
of the states was nearly as great as that found 
when all districts in the nation were considered. 
However, for one reason or another, the range in 
several states was relatively small. For example, 
in Utah the range was from only about $3,500 per 
classroom unit to about $6,500. This range, of 
course, reflected in part the impact of the relative- 
ly large districts found in the state, but it may 
have also reflected undesirable state limitations 
on tax levies and expenditure for the various dis- 
tricts. 

A much better procedure is illustrated by a 
study recently completed in California.’ In this 
study an attempt was made to determine for each 
of the districts selected for study (1) the amount 
of revenue available from state funds, except 
those for capital outlay and transportation (funds 
for purposes such as capital outlay and transporta- 
tion should not be included because they are not 
directly related to expenditures per classroom 
unit and would distort the picture for a number of 
districts); (2) the amount available from the 
uniform local effort required to participate in the 
foundation program, assuming that every district 
should at least make that local effort; (3) the 
number of classroom units in the district (using 
a formula similar to the one used in Expendi- 
tures for Education at the Mid-Century). From 
this information it was possible to determine the 
amount available per classroom unit in each dis- 
trict by dividing the revenue from state and local 
sources by the number of classroom units. 

When this procedure is used it is possible to 
hold local effort constant and thus study the 


*Clayron D. Hutchins and Alberr R. Munse, Expenditures for 
Education at the Mid-Century, Office of Education, Miscellaneous 
_ an Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Washington 


U. S. Government Printing Office, 1953. 


7 Morpher, Edgar L., Ben M. Harris, and C. Earl Miller, Jr.: 
Financial Equalization for the Public Schools of California 
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probable impact of the financial program on 
educational opportunity. When expenditures are 
used rather than revenue, local effort is not held 
constant. In the California study, it was found 
that on the basis of uniform local effort, the ele- 
mentary district having greatest ability per class- 
room unit (which received flat grant funds but 
did not need foundation program funds) had 
available over thirteen times the amount per unit 
as the foundation program districts. Even though 
high-school districts were generally much larger 
and more wealthy than most elementary districts, 
the study showed that the amount available per 
classroom unit on this basis was approximately 
four times as much in the most wealthy high- 
school district as in those benefiting from the 
foundation program. 

Studies made in a number of states show that 
the amount of revenue available per classroom 
unit, assuming uniform local effort, is, in the 
more wealthy districts, several times that avail- 
able in the least wealthy districts. Thus it should 
be evident that there are some serious problems 
to be faced in such states. The problems arise 
partly from the district structure. When there are 
many small districts there are bound to be ex- 
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tremes in wealth, and no foundation program 
can be developed which will even out inequities, 
The studies also point to possible inadequacies 
in the foundation program. It may be that, as in 
the case of California, so much emphasis has 
been placed on flat grants that too limited funds 
are made available for developing the foundation 
program. 

The important conclusion which can be drawn 
from these studies is that either the taxpayers or 
the pupils (or both) in the more wealthy districts 
in a number of states have a decided advantage 
over those residing in foundation program dis- 
tricts. If more favored districts choose to do so, 
they can almost obtain a monopoly of the good 
teachers in the state. The foundation program dis- 
tricts in such situations will constantly be con- 
fronted with the probability of losing their best 
personnel and, consequently, will always be handi- 
capped. 

All states, therefore, should make studies of 
this type from time to time and when they find 
serious inequities should determine what steps can 
be taken either to improve their foundation pro- 
gram or to improve their district organization, or 
probably to improve both. 





Federal Loan Program Goes into Effect 


® Federal funds totalling $6 million were allocated 
on February 3 by U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick to 1,227 colleges and uni- 
versities in all forty-nine states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico for the establish- 
ment of National Defense Student Loan Programs. 

With the allocation of these funds (the total thus 
far appropriated for student loans), all nine basic 
programs authorized by the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act are now in operation. 

College students and high school graduates wish- 
ing to obtain a student loan may apply to any of 
the institutions to which funds have been allocated. 
Special consideration must be given to students with 
superior academic backgrounds who intend to teach 
in elementary or secondary schools or those whose 
academic backgrounds indicate superior capacity or 
preparation in science, mathematics, engineering, or 
a modern foreign language. 

Fifty per cent of each student loan will be can- 
celled for five years of full-time teaching in a public 
elementary or secondary school. 

The total made available for student loans, in- 
cluding the portion contributed by administering in- 
stitutions, is $6,667,000, which would provide 6,667 
loans if every student received the maximum $1,000 
loan. 

The President’s budget proposes a supplemental 


appropriation of $24 million for the remainder of 
this fiscal year. This, together with institutional funds, 
would provide an additional 26,000 loans at the 
$1,000 maximum. Virtually all loans, however, will 
be less than the maximum, thus increasing the 
number. 

Institutions applying for loans requested a total of 
nearly $62 million, for loans and commitments dur- 
ing the remainder of the present year. Total money 
allotted to colleges and universities in a state is de- 
termined by that state’s proportion of the national 
full-time college enrollment. Allocations to institu- 
tions in each state were made on the basis of the 
individual requests as related to the total institutional 
requests in the state and the student loan fund allot- 
ment for the state. 


tk * * 


“Basic issues must be faced now. Nothing less 
than a massive national effort, launched immediately, 
will do. Local support and control will remain the 
best safeguards and guarantors of excellence for our 
diverse educational system. They can and should be 
preserved, but bickering over forms and sources of 
financial support necessary to meet the present emer- 
gency can be disastrous. Positive and immediate ac- 
tion on all levels—federal, state, local, and voluntary 


—is the first imperative.” 
—Problems and Policies Committee, 
American Council on Education 
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The Conant Report: 
A Preliminary Appraisal 
By WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER 


CHOOL board members, professional educa- 

tors, and other citizens have eagerly awaited 
the report of the Conant Study of the Ameri- 
can High School. Some may be surprised to find 
The American High School Today, the report 
released by McGraw-Hill Book Company on Jan- 
uary 28, to be only 140 pages in length, this in- 
cluding 44 pages of appendixes. Described as “A 
First Report to Interested Citizens,” this highly 
significant document is issued in a $1.00 paper- 
back edition as well as in a hard cover. Whether 
or not there will be another report is not indicated 
in the publication, but Dr. Conant has personally 
assured the writer that one will be forthcoming. 
Indeed he is now noting questions on the first 
report that might be answered in another. 

Many of the Conant recommendations have 
already been widely publicized through Conant’s 
numerous speeches throughout the country, and 
by articles in various popular magazines and other 
publications (see PHt DELTA KAPPAN for Novem- 
ber, 1958). Those who agree with the recom- 
mendations or who at least wish their considera- 
tion encouraged may be pleased to see them now 
available to the general public in such brief and 
inexpensive form. As one of those hoping the 
report will be carefully studied, the present re- 
viewer is venturing herewith to appraise the report 
from the standpoint of its development, its recom- 
mendations, and its possible impact on Ameri- 
can secondary education. 

Even before the report appeared, questions and 
criticisms were voiced by some educators as to the 
procedures of the Conant study. Some objected 
to describing as a “study” a series of first-hand 
school observations even by such an intelligent 
observer as the former Harvard president and U. 
S. high commissioner to Germany. Others ob- 
jected to limiting the observations to “compre- 

W. M. ALEXANDER (Psi 712) is a professor of edu- 
cation at George Peabody College for Teachers. On 
March 5 he will become president of the 7,000 
member Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 





hensive” high schools. Neither of these objections 
is likely to be lessened very much by the report 
itself. 

Indeed, other limitations may now be noted. Dr. 
Conant visited fifty-five schools in eighteen states. 
He was concerned only with grades 9-12 (al- 
though he expects, according to our recent con- 
versation, to study grades 7 and 8 now). He gave 
scant attention to the big cities and to suburban 
schools. By his own statement (p. 16), “this re- 
port is in no sense a survey of the comprehensive 
high school,” and “the study has made no at- 
tempt to answer such questions as ‘How satisfac- 
tory is the typical American high school?’” His 
evaluation of the schools to determine their com- 
prehensiveness was based on his own criteria, de- 
veloped after some preliminary school visits, and 
reviewed by a number of experienced school ad- 
ministrators. The recommendations resulting from 
the study are closely related to the criteria, and 
perhaps some could have been made without the 
intervening school visits. 

This reviewer hopes that such criticisms of the 
procedures employed by the Conant study will 
not interfere with discussion of the report itself. 
In the first place, despite the somewhat misleading 
title, this study was not intended to be an all- 
inclusive one. In the second place, the recom- 
mendations are specific, and their careful discus- 
sion should be beneficial even if further data need 
to be collected on some of them. In the third 
place, useful data were gathered in the study 
and made available in the report, especially in the 
appendixes. Finally, and more significant, this 
eminent American, unlike several self-appointed 
and outspokenly vitriolic critics of education, has 
visited the schools, talked to school people, and 
made determined and positive efforts to test, and 
even reconstruct, his own ideas against present 
school practice. 

Of the four sections of the report, Section III, 
“Recommendations for Improving Public Second- 
ary Education,” will undoubtedly get greatest at- 
tention. Section I reviews succinctly and interest- 
ingly “The Characteristics of American Educa- 
tion,” to justify very well indeed Conant’s interest 
in the comprehensive high school as a significant, 
unique American institution. Section II sum- 
marizes briefly the methods and the findings of 
the study of selected comprehensive high schools 
with particular respect to their provision for three 
main objectives: general education for all, termi- 
nal education for those not planning further 
schooling, and preparatory education for those 
going on to college. This section also includes 
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comments on the quality of teaching of mathe- 
matics and science. Section IV deals in summary 
fashion with the small high school, the large city 
high school, and the suburban high school, as 
schools having “a limited degree of compre- 
hensiveness.” The appendixes include a list of the 
schools visited; an explanation of the evaluation 
of the schools by Conant’s criteria; the inventories 
of studies completed in high school by academi- 
cally talented graduates (in 1957) of twenty-two 
of the high schools; descriptions of vocational 
education programs and data as to enrollments 
in these; data as to the size of high schools; and 
instructions for preparing an academic inventory. 
All of these materials may be very useful to stu- 
dents of secondary education. 

The chief recommendations of the report are 
not listed among the twenty-one specific ones 
which comprise Section III. These more general 
recommendations, which appear or are implied at 
various points in the report, are as follows: 

1. Maintain the comprehensive high school, 
rather than establish separate academic high 
schools. 

2. Eliminate small high schools (those having a 
graduating class of fewer than 100). 

3. Maintain and improve community control 
of the high school—note Conant’s “final word”: 
“avoid generalizations, recognize the necessity of 
diversity, get the facts about your local situation, 
elect a good school board, and support the efforts 
of the board to improve the schools.” (p. 96) 

This reviewer can find nothing with which to 
disagree in the principles of these major recom- 
mendations, nor indeed will educators in general. 
The first recommendation is excellent support in 
meeting such proposals as those of Admiral Rick- 
over for selective, “demonstration” high schools. 
The second will become another, needed argument 
for consolidation in many school districts, al- 
though the criterion of size will be widely ques- 
tioned. The third is a clearcut answer to those 
Americans who would further centralize educa- 
tional control. 

The twenty-one recommendations in Section III 
will probably continue to evoke varied reactions. 
The reviewer, for example, is in substantial agree- 
ment with those concerning the following items: 
expanded counseling system (No. 1); individual- 
ized programs of studies (No. 2); required sub- 
jects (No. 3); a durable supplement to the di- 
ploma giving a record of studies and grades (No. 
5); diversified vocational programs (No. 7); spe- 
cial programs for very slow readers (No. 8); pro- 
grams for highly gifted pupils (No. 10); prepara- 
tion of academic inventories (No. 11); elimina- 
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tion of rank-in-class designations (No. 14); de- 
velopmental reading programs (No. 16); opera- 
tion of tuition-free summer schools (No. 17); 
four years of a foreign language (No. 18); cross- 
sectional homerooms continuing through the sen- 
ior high years (No. 20); and a twelfth-grade so- 
cial studies course for all students (No. 21). Al- 
though many educators may question one or more 
of these proposals, in general their acceptance 
will probably be widespread. The argument will 
come over the implementation of those (for ex- 
ample, Nos. 1, 7, 8, 10, 16, 17, 18, 21) that re- 
quire additional trained personnel and other items 
which run squarely into shortages of personnel 
and funds. 

Other recommendations appear highly contro- 
versial. Grouping by ability in each required sub- 
ject and some electives is recommended (No. 4) 
with little data to resolve existing controversies 
in this regard. Reducing the English teacher’s load 
to 100 pupils (No. 6) may not be accepted by 
other teachers as the way to assure better English 
composition. The recommended program for aca- 
demically talented students (No. 9) leaves little 
room for electives unless the school day is reor- 
ganized into more than six periods, as is proposed 
in another recommendation (No. 12) sure to 
provoke disagreement. 

Three recommendations seem somewhat in- 
consistent with Conant’s emphasis on individual- 
ization and flexibility in programming: pre- 
requisites to be completed with a grade of “C” 
before admission to certain further courses in 
mathematics, science, and foreign languages (No. 
13); academic honors list for the academically 
talented but some unspecified “special recogni- 
tion” for students in nonacademic sequences (No. 
15); “practical” courses in chemistry and physics 
with standards “such that students with less than 
average ability will have difficulty passing the 
course” (No. 19). One wonders if parents and 
others may not shy away from practices which 
appear to relegate the below-average achiever to 
a second-rate program. Although fully accepting 
the desirability of a “stiff” program for the aca- 
demically talented students, the reviewer believes 
some of these will continue to be “late bloomers” 
who need opportunity for challenge throughout 
high school. And might not even the below-aver- 
age but hard-working student benefit from really 
“practical” chemistry and physics? 

His study of the American high school should 
add to James B. Conant’s niche in American edu- 
cational history. His great prestige will make the 
report read and talked about in many homes and 
organizations heretofore interested only in local 
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school issues or perhaps momentarily in some less 
constructive and authoritative but more sensa- 
tional article or book. This report is decidedly 
timely, and it will be heard respectfully. Un- 
doubtedly, it will be cited to support many school 
improvement programs and proposals during the 


next few years. 
It will be unfortunate if the full use of the re- 


port is dissipated by violent disagreement with 
specific recommendations. Yet there is this 
danger. Secondary school educators who wish it 
used by local study groups, faculties, and boards 
of education should make certain that Sections I 
and II are studied and discussed before futile con- 
troversies are fed by specific recommendations 
in Section III. 


In summary, my considered appraisal leads to 
these predictions: 

1. That this report will be widely read and 
even more widely cited. 
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2. That it will be used effectively to resist move- 
ments toward establishing selective academic high 
schools. 

3. That it may aid proponents of school con- 
solidation efforts, but not enough to create any 
sharp reductions in the number of small schools 
unless the financial and social difficulties in con- 
solidation are generally aided by other sources. 

4. That the twenty-one specific recommenda- 
tions will be used to support and refute many 
local proposals, with the final decisions being 
based on such varied factors as to make impos- 
sible any evaluation of the Conant report’s in- 
fluence on these decisions. 

5. Most important, that this report may mark 
the completion of an already significant turn in 
the public press and in public discussions away 
from attacks on secondary education and toward 
realistic appraisal of the financial and personnel 
problems involved in improving secondary educa- 
tion in the United States. 





A Reply to Frederick Mayer’s 
‘Letter to a Teacher’ (January KAPPAN) 


My dear Professor Mayer: 
The average graduating class of medical doc- 
tors will have perhaps one Schweitzer-like soul. 


The others will be sounding out their relatives 
and friends to find “good” (meaning lucrative) 
practices that will be available soon. Or they will 
be considering specializing in something like skin 
diseases—“‘you know, they never get well, they 
never die, and, best of all, no house calls.” 

The average graduating class of lawyers will 
have, perhaps, a few idealistic souls who are 
bound and determined to help the people who 
need it to find justice. The others are after the 
big money, directly or indirectly, through connec- 
tions with established, influential law firms, 
through seeking of publicity and prestige for future 
Office, or other means. 

But the average graduating class of teachers, 
you tell me, should consist entirely of Christ-like 
characters who will ignore the needs of their 
families, labor twice as hard as anyone else to 
make a living, work in unfavorable circumstances 
handicapped by an uncooperative public (indeed, 
in many cases, by an uncooperative administration 
as well), and remain idealistic. All this for the 
teward of having contributed to the enrichment 
and betterment of others. 

I say, Professor Mayer, that you are more than 
an idealist. You are a dreamer. There is no 
reason to expect more from teachers than from 


any other responsible profession. The fact that 
we get more from teachers is a tremendous tribute 
to their character, but this fortunate circumstance 
is something that we should cease to depend and 
impose upon. It is well, perhaps, to set up such 
attitudes as ideals; but it is at least as important 
to reduce the disadvantages that befall the person 
entering teaching as a career. Worrying about 
doctor bills, about keeping up the payments on 
the car, about sending the children to college— 
these worries will not make me a better teacher. 
On the other hand, spending time and energy 
on my second job after school will definitely make 
me a poor teacher. 

Being realistic without being cynical, we must 
realize that in our culture one usually gets just 
about what he pays for. The American public is 
getting good value for its education dollar, but I 
do not believe that the American public is sat- 
isfied with what it is getting. The only answer, 
then, is to move up a notch and obtain better 
teachers and all the “fixings.” This will cost more 
money, and the public will pay it when it wants 
that quality of education badly enough. If anyone 
thinks it is possible to get better teachers any 
other way, he probably also believes in the feasi- 
bility of perpetual-motion machines. 


Your Friend, 


Thomas Schneider (Alpha Omega 797), 
Cody High School, Detroit, Michigan. (Now 
on NSF Scholarship, University of Michigan.) 





Education, 
Science, 


“The overwhelming problems of our country are 
how to make democracy a reality, how to survive 
in the nuclear age, and what to do with our- 
selves if we do survive. None of these problems 


is technological. .. .’ 
—R. M. Hutchins, Feb. 21 Saturday Review 


And the New Religion 


Almost everyone recognizes that America is engaged in a mortal 
struggle with an alien way of life. 


How can we best prosecute that struggle? 


By establishing ruthless priorities in developing the economy? 
By making production specialists of our finest talent? 


By placing full faith in the physical sciences: 


? 


The KAPPAN has received many 
manuscripts protesting the tendency to answer these questions 
affirmatively. Here is a good example. 


By BEN M. HARRIS 


MERICAN society, and perhaps that of the 
entire world, appears to be making a re- 


ligion out of science and technology. Every- 
where the observer turns to listen to the hopes and 
fears of the people, the word “science” is persist- 
ently heard. 
The press anticipates the launching of each new 
rocket with front page speculation about possible 


scientific achievements. Each new atomic or 
hydrogen explosion produces widespread fear or 
exhilaration, depending upon which country per- 
forms the deed. The words of Hildebrands, Rick- 
overs, and Seaborgs are received with a solemnity 
once reserved for pronouncements of the prophets. 

This new interest in and acceptance of sci- 
ence by the so-called common man would be 
gratifying indeed if it suggested general under- 
standing of the enormous potential of the sci- 
entific method applied to many of man’s problems. 
But the contrary seems to be true. Science and 
technology, which are tools designed to serve 
man’s reasoned ends, have become the golden 
calves of this generation. The new religion, like 
older ones, has its idols, its prophets, and its 
own offer of salvation. The idols? Atomic bombs, 
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guided missiles, and Sputniks. The prophets? 
Atomic scientists and engineers. The offer of sal- 
vation? “Give us your children, your schools, and 
all available resources of your nation, and we 
shall build a bastion armed with terrible weapons 
of massive retaliation behind which we can live 
peacefully forevermore!” 

This new religion has powerful advocates; it is 
appealing to many; it strives to indoctrinate 
through the schools. 

This religion’s current popularity depends par- 
tially upon its appeal to both the radical and re- 
actionary elements in society. It has reactionary 
appeal in its rejection of many of the newest de- 
velopments in the social sciences, accepting only 
the physical sciences and mathematics as having 
intellectual worth or practical significance. It is 
appealing to the radical because of the ease with 
which it casts aside much of the heritage and the 
traditions of humanitarianism in the Western 
world. This religion appeals to those who are 
weary of the burdens involved in thinking about 
grave world problems. The prophets of the new 
religion offer simple answers to broad, complex 
world problems. Physicists and chemists become 
over-night experts on social and political prob- 
lems. Generals and admirals confidently testify 
as educators, philosophers, and statesmen, Un- 
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burdened by any weight of experience or train- 
ing in these fields. 

And many of us are saying hallelujah and amen 
in response to the preachings of certain strange 
new prophets. The prestige of some of those who 
espouse the new religion combines with the mys- 
tery and demonstrated effectiveness of the physical 
sciences to command a following in time of stress. 


Yielding to Technical Hypnosis? 


Clarence B. Randall, chairman of the board 
of the Inland Steel Company, expressed his con- 
cern over the idolization of the physical sciences 
in an address at Harvard University. “... I 
fear that as a nation we Americans are in danger 
of yielding to technical hypnosis. We behave at 
times as though we believed that all problems can 
be resolved by the processes of physical research 
and the application of engineering methods.”? 

All new ideological movements focus some part 
of their attention upon education. The new re- 
ligion is no exception. Interest in the schools is 
so widely shared, in the United States, that edu- 
cation provides a natural field upon which to cam- 
paign for an idea with maximum public atten- 
tion. It is not at all surprising, then, that the cur- 
rent criticisms of the American high schools have 
been directed largely toward re-shaping our 
schools along lines consistent with the new re- 
ligion. A similar pattern is developing at the col- 
lege level as well. These are not by any means the 
only criticisms of the educational system. The last 
decade has been one of extensive critical evalu- 
ation of our public schools, and leading edu- 
cators have been taking a conspicuous part in 
much of it. On the whole, this has been healthy 
for education. 


A New Fundamental Goal 


The proponents of the new religion of the 
physical sciences would, however, re-shape the 
American high school in some interesting ways 
without much regard for anything except mathe- 
matics, courses in the physical sciences, and per- 
haps foreign languages. The fundamental goal of 
American education would become the training 
of the gifted youth in the physical sciences, while 
making technicians out of those not so gifted. 

The new religion’s advocates, while violently 
assailing “‘progressive” education and “educa- 
lionists,” reject also nearly all of the goals of 
education tested over the past 100 years and 
strongly advocated from the time of Benjamin 


L ‘From ‘‘A Businessman Looks at the Liberal Arts,” The Randall 
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Franklin and Thomas Jefferson to the present. 
Franklin’s pleas for the practical education and 
Jefferson’s regard for education for citizenship 
seem lost in the stampede for technical superior- 
ity. The plea of the new religion appears to be 
simply that school work should be “tough,” and 
that means mostly chemistry, mathematics, and 
physics. The traditional goals of education which 
emphasize moral and spiritual values, philosophy, 
human understandings, appreciation of beauty, 
and the like are largely ignored or disdained. 
They are dismissed as “frills” and naively pre- 
sumed to be “soft” courses. Finally, the new 
ideology would relegate to third rate status the 
newer social and psychological disciplines; they 
are not even taken seriously as sciences. 

This religion of technology and science is being 
built upon a group of very fallacious beliefs. Three 
myths have evolved as the heart of the new re- 
ligion’s program for public education: 

1. Gifted youth must study science and mathe- 
matics, above all else. This is a most persistent 
new myth, often expressed, always implied. The 
gifted are destined to be the leaders of the world, 
and through training in the physical sciences 
they are to attain the wisdom of leadership. This 
view is expressed by Admiral Rickover, who 
marvels at Russian and European education and 
advises: . a nation survives today more 
by reason of having excellent scientists and en- 
gineers than good doctors and lawyers. ... ”* It 
is almost certain that this myth, a la Rickover, 
would include teachers, sociologists, psychologists, 
and others in the latter category. 

The fallacy of this view hardly needs to be 
pointed out. Obviously, able leadership is needed 
in all fields. But there is considerable evidence 
that the greatest problems to which leadership 
must turn its attention are not necessarily in the 
realm of the physical sciences. Our great needs 
are for solutions to the problems of social and 
human relations. This is not to ignore such very 
grave world problems as over-population, under- 
production, and disease. These, too, are primarily 
human relations problems. Scientist Glen T. Sea- 
borg, now chancellor of the University of Cali- 
fornia, is among those who see some of these 
broader problems of our society. He has pointed 
out that “ . very serious economic and po- 
litical reversals may affect us in the future un- 
less we encourage the development of trained 
brainpower in all fields; including economic an- 


alysis.””* 


> Quoted in U. §. News & World Report, December 6, 1957, p 
8° 


3 Science, February 15, 1957, p. 314 
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2. Education is essentially a vocational matter. 
Courses taught for other purposes are either use- 
less “frills” or are relatively unimportant. 

This view is implicit in much of the ridicule of 
a variety of high-school courses and in the em- 
phasis placed upon the kind of college preparatory 
work in high school which aims at vocations and 
professions. Certain critics apparently attach little 
importance to education for effective citizenship 
in a democracy. The new myth suggests that the 
gifted leaders will have all the right answers. 
Others need only have proper respect for the 
wisdom of scientist-leaders; they must be trained 
to do as directed. 

(Reassuringly, we can find scientific leaders 
who do not share this view. Dael Wolfle, executive 
officer for the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, writes: “Education in sci- 
ence needs much improvement. I am not here 
talking about the education of scientists, but about 
a more difficult problem, the education of non- 
scientists. . . . It is as important for a citizen 


to understand the influence of scientific and tech- 
nological developments on the economy of his 
country as to understand the historical influences 
that shape that country.’’*) 

Believers in this myth regard education for per- 
sonal happiness as being of no consequence, de- 
spite the evidence that this aspect of education is 


one of the more serious national problems: Di- 
vorce rates are unprecedented; one person in ten 
goes to a mental institution at some time in his 
life; an estimated half of our population is suffi- 
ciently maladjusted to benefit from some type 
of psychological or psychiatric help. 

Education for parenthood, for family life, for 
cultural appreciation, for constructive leisure— 
all are dumped into one of two baskets. They are 
labeled frills, to be discarded, or non-essentials, 
to survive if they can. 

3. Good education is “tough” education. Only 
certain subjects are “tough”; the “soft” must go. 

It seems inconceivable that intelligent, well- 
educated people could seriously categorize some 
subjects as tough and others as soft. These terms 
are conveniently loaded but relatively meaning- 
less. Even with some reasonably acceptable defi- 
nitions, the relative toughness of a subject would 
obviously depend upon the individual course, who 
was taking it, the level or depth of the course con- 
tent, the methods of presentation of the teacher, 
the purposes for which the course was being 
taughi, and a variety of other factors. Any subject 
could well be either tough or soft depending upon 


4 Science, February 1, 1957, p. 181 
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definition and some of these other factors. High. 
school students give testimony to having found 
both types of course in all subjects offered in 
America’s high schools and colleges. Still, the 
new-found experts in matters educational are 
everywhere advising the public to demand the 
“tough” subjects and to expurgate the “soft,” 
What these ideas add up to is this: “Teach more 
of my favorite subject”; or “Make learning so 
difficult that only the most able will survive to 
complete their education.” 


These three myths about education are per- 
sistently expressed, directly or by implication, in 
much of the current criticism of education. We 
refer to these views as myth because they have 
little basis in fact or logic. They cannot be de- 
fended on the basis of American traditions, edu- 
cational experience, or an analysis of the needs 
of our country for the future. 


The American people are not likely to accept 
such distorted thinking about their schools if 
the implications are clearly seen. The heritage 
of Western civilization has clearly placed the dig- 
nity and worth of each individual and the pursuit 
of freedom and happiness above all other goals. 
It is this same heritage that has nourished the 
rise of science as one of society’s most efficient 
tools in the quest for greater human happiness. 
Surely, we will not permit the pursuit of science 
to become a Frankenstein monster threatening 
the very values we seek. 

Even so, irreparable damage can be done if 
present trends persist. Dr. Robert Oppenheimer 
describes this danger: “Faced with all this, faced 
with the complexity, the variety and the rapid 
change which characterize both the intellectual 
scene and the world itself, there is a terrible 
temptation to seek for a key that is not there, the 
simple summary from which all else might fol- 
low. . . . I believe that we are now deeply in- 
jured by the simplification of this time. ...”™ 


How will the leaders of the public schools re- 
spond to these pressures for a high-school pro- 
gram based on the myths of this new religion? 
Will these pressures from influential individuals 
and special groups produce hasty, ill-advised 
changes in our high schools, changes which will 
have to be rejected later? Will the drive for sci- 
ence and more science cause our schools to ne- 
glect many other very real problems? Will this 
neglect bequeath to coming generations a seriously 
crippled American high-school system? These are 
very real dangers. 


5 Foreign Affairs, January, 1958, p. 217-18. 
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The need of the American high school is not 
a narrow, rigid educational program geared to a 
view of society that would grant all leadership to 
the field of the physical sciences and all able 
youth to education for science. The need is for 
4 system of education which has goals consistent 
with the broad needs of a complex society. A sys- 
tem is essential which is flexible to changes in so- 
ciety’s needs; an educational program designed 


to promote the maximum development of each in- 
dividual regardless of ability. This will undoubt- 
edly call for much reshaping of the American 
high school now and in the future. But art and 
precision are needed in this re-shaping. Many 
minds and loving hands should turn to the task 
of creating a new and finer school system for all 
youth. There is no place in this operation for 
simple answers and wood-butcher techniques. 





Some Current Needs in 


By THEODORE CLYMER 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Significant of growing interest are 

such events as the pending formation, in 
April, of an AERA-sponsored 20-organ- 
ization Council for Research in Education, 


and a Phi Delta Kappa-sponsored ' 


National Research Symposium at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Careful appraisals of 
current status and need are required. 

Here is a starter. 


are immediately apparent, five broad areas 
seem particularly to demand study. These 
five areas, as revealed by the literature, are: 

1. The need to evaluate present status of re- 
search findings. What has research really uncov- 
ered thus far? 

2. The need to develop a theoretical framework 
into which our present knowledge will fit. What 
are the theoretical principles that serve to unify 
this knowledge? 

3. The need to improve certain characteristics 
of educational research. What statistical and de- 
sign factors of research need improvement? 

4. The need to stimulate research production. 
What procedures will result in more and better 
research? 

_5. The need to put research findings into prac- 
tice. How should the bridge from research to 
classroom practice be made? 


W arein many needs in educational research 





MR. CLYMER (Eta 1439) is an associate professor 
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Each of these five areas will be discussed briefly. 

1. The need to evaluate present status of re- 
search findings. 

A professor of education in a large midwestern 
university has recently been asking his colleagues 
to lunch to discuss the basic generalizations in 
the colleagues’ fields. He reports that discus- 
sion proceeds quite smoothly until he asks the 
question, “What research basis is there for the 
basic principles which you adhere to in your 
field?” Many of his colleagues find this ques- 
tion uncomfortable and difficult to answer. While 
education will never reach the stage where it can 
discard all ideas which cannot be experimentally 
validated, it would seem reasonable to expect that 
all persons in education would carefully differ- 
entiate those ideas clearly based on research, 
those ideas which seem to be supported by re- 
search, and those which for the present, at least, 
must rest on philosophical foundations. 

In order to know effectively a particular field 
in education, many needs must be met. These 
needs include at least the points discussed below. 

Historical perspective is essential to understand- 
ing the status of research in any particular area 
today. McKim (27), Monroe (31), and the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association (AERA) 
publication, Twenty-five Years of Educational Re- 
search (33) provide the beginning of the back- 
ground which is needed to interpret educational 
status today. Without such a perspective, the stu- 
Jent is unable to evaluate trends properly or to 
understand fully the forces which influence edu- 
cational thought and practice today. 

A second source of understanding will come 
from a familiarity with the primary sources in the 
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literature. Often students are relying entirely on 
secondary sources which give summaries and in- 
terpretations of research. Some are not even fa- 
miliar with secondary sources, as was the student 
who assured his graduate adviser that his (the 
student’s) research must be original, as he had 
never read about any. Obviously, a student is un- 
able to read all of the original research material 
to obtain his information, but it seems likely that 
there has been a much greater drift away from 
the primary source than should occur under any 
circumstances. This means that in many cases 
the student of today is relying upon others for 
the interpretation of research findings. 

As an illustration, nearly any student at a large 
midwestern university can tell you that trait dif- 
ferences are 80 per cent of individual differences. 
Fewer students would be able to tell you that this 
figure is based on the research of Hull (20), and 
even fewer of these students have examined the 
research of Hull to determine whether it warrants 
the attention it has received in curriculum plan- 
ning. 
A step which must be taken to evaluate the 
present status of research in all fields is to pre- 
pare comprehensive surveys of the research find- 
ings in those fields. Little pamphlets cannot ade- 
quately achieve these purposes. Reviews such as 
those found in the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research (30) cannot meet them either. Such 
reviews serve the purpose of people outside a 
given field, but must of necessity be less detailed 
and comprehensive than what is needed by those 
who work actively in a particular area. The old 
American Council on Education study, Educa- 
tional Research (24), was an abortive attempt 
to meet the objective of evaluating current re- 
search information. It failed because it attempted 
too much. Summaries such as the ones prepared 
by David Russell on children’s thinking (37) and 
Swenson on the research on retroactive inhibition 
(41) are good examples of what needs to be 
done. Such volumes, which evaluate and interpret 
critically the many thousands of research articles 
in reading, spelling, or arithmetic, would be in- 
valuable to persons working in these fields. 

The need to evaluate the present status of our 
knowledge is one of the greatest needs of educa- 
tional research. 

2. The need to develop the theoretical frame- 
work into which our present knowledge will fit. 

Great differences of opinion exist as to the 
probable and possible contribution of theory 
building to educational research. Auston (1) 
stresses the need for an overall theory which will 
cut across all educational research areas. Traxler 


thinks (44, p. 359) that “we are still at the ex- 
ploratory and formative stages of a comparatively 
new science.” Traxler also suggests, however, that 
research should be brought together so that it can 
be analyzed and trends recognized. As long ago 
as 1942, Buswell (26, p. iv) suggested that edu- 
cational research had reached a maturity where 
fact-finding was not enough; some exploratory 
theory should be the goal. McConnell, Scates, and 
Freeman in the same monograph (26) take rela- 
tively conservative views about the contribution 
of theory. 

Harris (18) brought together a group of seven- 
teen specialists from philosophy, the natural sci- 
ences, psychology, medical science, social science, 
and the humanities to consider the theory of “de- 
velopment” and its applications to their many 
fields. The results are less than highly satisfying 
if one hopes for the “developmental theory” to 
weld these diverse fields together. 

Foshay (14) believes that much of our educa- 
tional data is useless because it is uninterpreted. 
He calls for a clear interpretation of our data, 
because the “inert fact is the curse of mankind.” 
The clearest recent example of fascinating but 
completely uninterpreted data is One Boy’s 
Day (2). It is interesting and vital data, but com- 
pletely devoid of any theoretical orientation or 
interpretation. 

In summary, the problem in theory building 
seems to be a matter of how extensively a theory 
should attempt to predict. Traxler (44) is con- 
servative in his hopes. Auston (1) seems ready 
for rather ambitious, even grand, theory building. 
Obviously, educational research cannot operate 
completely without theory. Yet the present state 
of understanding will not permit a law of relativity 
for some time. 

3. The need to improve certain characteristics 
of educational research. 

Stanley (40, p. 198) has expressed clearly one 
of the major needs of educational research: 

We badly need educational experimentation of 
the controlled variety. . . . We have shied away 
from designing and executing studies involving the 
manipulation of pertinent variables. 

An examination of research shows the impor- 
tance of Stanley’s point. Much of our research 
has been correlational. Relatively few studies have 
been made by comparing two or more techniques 
of counseling, of vocabulary building, or of word 
recognition techniques. Very little research done 
by graduate students involves manipulation of 
variables. Students and their advisers seem to 
prefer research on a “one stop service” basis, 
much like a good filling station provides. 
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In such “one stop service” research, the student 
enters the school, briefcase bulging with tests. At 
the end of the day he emerges from the school to 
go home and place fresh answer sheets in his tests. 
He appears the next morning at a new school, 
winds his stop watch, and proceeds with another 
day of testing. So it goes, until the required “n” 
is reached and the data are collected. Such studies 
are quick, easy, and often worthless except that 
they enable the students, as Walker (46, p. 11) 
puts it, to “jump over the terrifying hurdle which 
separates them from the coveted degree.” Such 
studies are “clean,” in that they result in a clear 
F test or correlation matrix with little possibility 
of criticism of design or method of execution; 
but they often fail to contribute because they ask 
and answer inconsequential questions. Bold, broad 
studies which involve manipulation or important 
variables are needed. Such studies are often not 
clean. But such studies are needed, even though 
they permit a criticism of design or method of 
execution. 

Longitudinal research is another area much ne- 
glected by graduate students. The reasons for this 
are too obvious to elaborate. (It must be noted, 
however, that some graduate students pursue their 
training long enough to permit splendid longi- 
tudinal studies.) Many questions in education 
must go unanswered until longitudinal research 
becomes much more frequently applied. 

The need to apply modern statistical design and 
analysis is evident whenever research is examined. 
A nationally famous educator continues to con- 
duct his research by matching pairs of students. 
While this may be an extreme example, the fre- 
quency of studies involving analysis of variance 
and covariance, factorial design, and other ad- 
vanced techniques, leaves much to be desired. 

A strange phenomenon of graduate research 
occurs in the area of statistics and design. The 
problems developed by students often lend them- 
selves to the same statistical techniques in certain 
universities. In one large midwestern university, 
nearly all Ph.D. studies involve analysis of var- 
iance and covariance techniques. Does it seem 
odd that only problems which lend themselves 
to these techniques should occur to the students 
enrolled there? 

While the characteristics for improvement dis- 
cussed here do not exhaust the possibilities, they 
point a few directions. 

4. The need to stimulate research production. 

In this area, Brownell (6) sees a major prob- 
lem in motivation. Colleges have not provided 
incentives for educators to continue research. 
Rewards evidently are greater, promotions faster, 
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along other lines. (If research activities are not 
rewarded in some way, it seems obvious that 
they will soon cease; for to persist in such unre- 
warded activities would be a clear case of neurotic 
behavior.) Mills (28), in speaking of research 
in the small college, also sees the problem as 
one of emphasis and conviction. 

Cooper (10) suggests that a major problem in 
research production is that staff energies are di- 
verted into attractive but “deadly” (from the re- 
search point of view) promotional and adminis- 
trative activities. The attractiveness of these pro- 
motional and administrative activities is demon- 
strated clearly by three surveys (8, 23, 7) con- 
ducted at the University of Minnesota. These sur- 
veys showed that in 1940-41, 47.6 per cent of 
the faculty did no research. In the academic year 
1950-51, the figure was 47.3 per cent; and in 
1954-55, the figure was 46.9 per cent. While 
these figures may not be truly comparable and 
“research” may have been narrowly defined, Stan- 
ley (40, p. 198) is correct when he states: 

Another reason for the paucity of educational 
experimentation is that university professors in 
schools of education typically do very little them- 
selves. 

In an unpublished paper, Harris (19) sug- 
gests methods of developing a graduate and un- 
dergraduate climate to promote research and re- 
search interest. Walker (46) sees need for an 
earlier emphasis. She outlines elementary school 
approaches to develop such a climate and makes 
suggestions for training research workers. 

Speaking of climate in different terms, Brownell 
(6) calls for graduate programs to develop a 
“research itch” in doctoral candidates. Brownell’s 
estimate is that only about 10 per cent of doctoral 
candidates do research beyond the degree re- 
quirements. This, according to -Brownell, must 
indicate improper training programs. 

One problem of research production may be 
the highly critical attitude toward research de- 
sign being developed in certain graduate courses. 
Such attitudes may have the effect of paralyzing 
the student. He is so painfully aware of the lacks 
of his studies that he cannot bring himself to 
publish them or perhaps even to begin them. 

In addition to problems of personnel and moti- 
vation, money has long been a problem in com- 
prehensive educational research. By Public Law 
531, Congress provided money for limited edu- 
cational research through the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. The current projects are described by 
Conrad (9). 

One ingenious and practical solution to the 
problem of research production is found in an 
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article by Bebell (4). He suggests that teaching 
is an aspect of research. Evidently, then, we all 
do research as we teach. Such a change in defini- 
tion would increase research activity enormously! 

A major step in the direction of increasing re- 
search production will be made when needs for 
research activities are aggressively communicated 
to a college staff by its administration. Aggressive 
communication could be defined as telling the staff 
that salaries and promotions depend upon re- 
search production. While there are no degrees of 
freedom for this next set of data, one state col- 
lege president provides a fifty dollar yearly salary 
increase for every research article published. His 
staff has the highest research production of the 
state colleges in that state system. 

One of the difficulties an administration faces 
in following such a program of emphasis on re- 
search is that teaching and service create their 
own demands. Without careful planning and de- 
termination, these two functions can usurp the 
time, effort, and money which should go to re- 
search. 

5. The need to put research findings into prac- 
tice. 

Action research, now sometimes called “action- 
cooperative research,” has been popularized by 
Corey (12) and others at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, as a technique of putting research find- 


ings into practice in the classroom. The definition 
of action research is given by Corey (11, p. 375): 
Action research in education is research under- 
taken by practitioners in order that they may im- 
prove their practices. 
Corey goes on to state that the motivation 
of the investigator is the primary difference be- 


tween action research and traditional research 
(11, p. 376): “Action research is conducted 
in the heat of combat, so to speak.” Such heat of 
combat may make it very difficult for the teacher 
to be objective as he conducts his experiment. 

Corey recognized that the quality of such re- 
search may be poor. In answer to such criticism, 
he suggests (11, p. 377) “.. . quality is used in 
relative terms. It is possible to progress by small 
increments. . Ms 

The action researchers evidently believe that 
poor research moves education ahead a little, and 
good research moves educational practices ahead 
a good deal. Such is not the case. Good research 
moves us ahead perhaps a lot—perhaps little. 
Poorly designed and badly executed research may 
lead sideways or even backwards. Poor research 
will not take us forward a little; more likely it 
will lead us in giant strides toward the “back 


forty.” 
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‘It Eats Hell Out of the Pipes’ 

Effective communication with the consumer 
of research remains a difficult problem, as Mr. 
Clymer indicates. Researchers develop special 
interests and tend to become language-bound. 
Fortunately, the situation in education is not 
quite so difficult as that reported by F. F, 
Colton in an article for the September, 1949, 
Scientific Monthly titled “Some of My Best 
Friends Are Scientists.”* Mr. Colton wrote: 

A New York plumber of foreign extraction 
with a limited command of English wrote the 
National Bureau of Standards and said he found 
that hydrochloric acid quickly opened drainage 
pipes when they got clogged and asked if it was 
a good thing to use. : 

A Bureau scientist replied: 

“The efficacy of hydrochloric acid is indisput- 
able, but the corrosive residue is incompatible 
with metallic permanence.” 

The plumber wrote back thanking the Bureau 
for telling him the method was all right. The 
scientist was a little disturbed and showed the 
correspondence to his boss, another scientist. The 
latter wrote the plumber: 

“We cannot assume responsibility for the pro- 
duction of toxic and noxious residue with hydro- 
chloric acid and suggest you use an alternative pro- 
cedure.” 

The plumber wrote back that he agreed with 
the Bureau—hydrochloric acid works fine. A top 
scientist—boss of the first two—broke the impasse 
by tearing himself loose from technical termin- 
ology and writing this letter: 

“Don't use hydrochloric acid. It eats hell out 
of the pipes.” 


c *As quoted by Mr. Clymer. 











No one denies the need to involve teachers in 
curriculum improvement practices. The question 
is one of technique. Likely, where adequate con- 
sultation is not available it is better to encourage 
teachers to evaluate their present practices in light 
of certain generally acceptable principles, as is 
now being attempted in Minnesota. Without ques- 
tion, classroom teachers have a great investment 
in research. They should not be expected, how- 
ever, to become skilled in designing research or 
even in executing it without competent assistance. 

A major problem of putting research findings 
into practice is the need to communicate effec- 
tively with the consumers of research. The prob- 
lems teachers face in the interpretation of re- 
search results are well described by Robinson (36). 
The teacher frequently finds no answer or con- 
flicting answers to questions of vital importance. 
Such situations require an expert to interpret 
the research findings. Robinson (36) then de- 
scribes the series of pamphlets published by the 
AERA, entitled What Research Says to the Teach- 
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er (15). These pamphlets are finding extremely 
wide use and are providing teachers an invaluable 
interpretation of research. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that certain of the pamphlets are not ex- 
panded to weighty volumes. 


Summary 


This paper has briefly touched on five major 
needs of educational research. These needs are 
related to knowledge of present status, theory to 
unify research, design and analysis problems, stim- 
ulation of research, and putting findings into 


ractice. 
If this discussion leads to the suggestion that 


education faculties should devote a much larger 
proportion of their time and effort to research 
and research application, this story told by Dean 
Stiles of Wisconsin may temper the conclusion 
somewhat: 


Two farmers, working in a field, noticed a neigh- 
bor’s barn was on fire. One farmer wanted to rush 
over to aid the neighbor. The other suggested, 
“Don't you think we'd better first ask him if he 
wants the fire out?” 
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‘Seven Musts for Better Schools’ 


® In “Seven Musts for Better Schools,” written for 
Parents’ Magazine by Lawrence G. Derthick with 
Louis I. Freed, are these recommendations: 

|. We must give consideration to a longer school 
day and a longer school year. 

2. We must make better use of our school plants 
to get more out of our investments in them. 

3. More homework must be required. 

4. Concerted community effort to obtain scholar- 
ship funds is a pressing necessity. 

5. Parents in one-teacher school areas and in 
districts having small and inefficient high schools 
must work for consolidation. 

6. The need for more aptitude testing and coun- 
seling services is painfully obvious. 

7. Every citizen and every community must dig 
down deeper to find the money 





Significance of the I. Q. 


By J. SHERRICK FISHER 


HE term I.Q. has been used by psychologists 

and educators since the year 1916, when 

Lewis M. Terman of Stanford University 
called the ratio between a child’s mental age and 
his actual or chronological age the “intelligence 
quotient.” Today, I.Q. is commonly thought of 
by educators and psychologists as a measure of 
the rate of an individual’s mental growth. 

No one has ever denied that the ratio between 
mental age and actual age exists, but the fact 
that this relationship is more or less fixed for 
the duration of the individual’s life is a point 
whose validity has been under almost constant 
attack. Much of the material upon which these 
attacks have been based has originated from mis- 
understandings, ill-devised experimental studies, 
and sheer hypocrisy. These attacks have, in turn, 
caused much misunderstanding and confusion in 
lay and professional circles. 

An article entitled ““How to Raise Your Child’s 
I.Q.”' is quite typical of the type of literature in 
question. In order to evaluate such material, one 
must keep in mind that I.Q. refers to the child’s 
rate of mental growth. There is much evidence to 
support the hypothesis that, under normal condi- 
tions, there isn’t much that can be done to in- 
crease this rate of development. 

If it were possible to increase I.Q., as some 
writers suggest, then it might be possible to ap- 
proach the ultimate in ideal learning conditions 
and have each and every child deal with the same 
complexity of material at the same rate of learn- 
ing as every other child of the same age and grade 
in school. Our teachers would like this very much; 
but the very obvious fact that children learn at 
different and varying rates of speed still confronts 
teachers in every classroom of the nation, and 
will probably do so until the end of time. 

Just a moment ago the point was made that 
under normal conditions there isn’t much that 
can be done to increase the rate of mental growth 
in a child. The term “normal conditions,” in this 
instance, means that there are no unusual en- 
vironmental or biological circumstances under 
which the individual finds himself functioning. 
There have been instances where removal of 
abnormal glandular conditions has made it pos- 
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sible for individuals to function at an increased 
rate of mental efficiency. The same can be said 
for the removal of undesirable environmental 
conditions causing emotional disturbances which 
impede the child’s rate of learning. 

It is conceivable that we have too many im- 
properly or poorly trained people trying to meas- 
ure the intelligent quotient. As a result of such 
inept workers, children are often incorrectly 
labeled; their “true” I.Q.’s have not been es- 
tablished. Add to this the fact that many children 
do not perform as well as they should in a test 
situation and it is possible that a given child’s 
1.Q. may be underestimated to a considerable 
degree. It is to be expected that these same chil- 
dren, when tested by more expert personnel, will 
raise their test scores. This does not mean, of 
course, that they have raised their I.Q.’s. What 
it does mean is that the truth has been more 
closely approximated in estimating their rate of 
mental growth. 

The most reliable estimate of a child’s rate 
of mental growth can be obtained only when 
the child is tested individually and by a competent 
tester. The point has already been made that 
some children do not respond well in test situa- 
tions; this is especially true when children are 
tested in large or fairly large groups. Group tests 
have been known to underestimate a child’s L.Q. 
by as much as fifteen to twenty points. 

Another common error in the United States is 
in attaching too much conclusiveness to a test 
score. The golden rule of testing is that any test 
score is only a point of departure for further study 
of the individual. At best it is only an estimate 
of whatever power the child has that is being 
measured. The scores made by children on one 
examination need to be supplemented by scores 
made by the same children on additional examina- 
tions, and all such data needs to be studied in 
relation to the daily performance of the children 
in and out of the classroom. 

In conjunction with what has just been said, 
it must be. borne in mind, also, that no test is in- 
fallible. To be more specific, no intelligence test, 
especially no group test, functions perfectly under 
all conditions and at all times. Administering, 
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scoring, and interpreting the test are procedures 
subject to variable factors found in the child being 
tested and the adult who is doing the testing. As 
a rule, of course, these factors produce the least 
variation from “truth” when the child is tested 
individually and by a competent tester. 

When people write about how the [.Q. can be 
raised, they usually suggest specific improvements 
in environment. There is no doubt that a child’s 
environment has an influence on his rate of learn- 
ing; but, if this rate of learning is to be increased 
to any considerable degree, a very dramatic 
change of environment is necessary. On the aver- 
age, such dramatic changes just don’t take place. 

If we were to take the average home environ- 
ment for the United States, proceed as high up 
the home environmental scale as to include 34 
per cent of all the American homes above the 
average, and then go down the scale to include 
34 per cent of the homes below the average, 68 
per cent in all, we might expect that within this 
range of environment the I.Q. can shift by as 
much as six to nine points as a result of improve- 
ment in environment.* The experimental evidence 
on this point hardly substantiates the claim of one 
writer that the I.Q. can be raised as much as 
seventy points (forty points on the average) 
by an improvement in environment. 

It is interesting to ponder why some people 
prefer to write and speak in terms of raising the 
child’s I.Q. Could it be that they realize that this 
is precisely what some parents want to hear? 
Various sociologists have described our present 
period in American life as the age of doting par- 
ents. Parents anxious to raise their children’s 
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1.Q.’s no doubt form a rather large and impressive 
audience. Whatever the reason, the writer who 
prefers to sell copy at the expense of truth will 
apparently always be with us. 

Unfortunately, educators can cite case after 
case of parents who have been seriously misled 
by this type of literature. It is heartbreaking to 
witness their treks to clinic after clinic, always 
with the hope that there will be a clinician in 
some mental clinic who can help their handicap- 
ped children. 

In the interest of truth and compassion, it is 
worthwhile to repeat that, under normal condi- 
tions, there isn’t much that can be done to raise 
the child’s 1.Q. If the testing has been done by a 
competent clinician, and the child’s day-to-day 
performance at mental tasks in and out of school 
substantiates the findings revealed by the test, the 
evidence is rather conclusive. 

Regardless of the outcome of the test, the aim 
of parents and teachers should always be to pro- 
vide children with an environment conducive to 
optimal development. Each and every child should 
have an opportunity to develop to the fullest of 
his potential. If the environment does not allow 
this to occur, then a change in environment is 
obviously in order. 

Parents need to know more about the intelli- 
gence quotient as an expression of the rate of 
mental growth in children. Teachers need to give 
them information that is truthful and representa- 
tive of the best research of our day. Information 
that falls short of being substantiated by valid 
research can only cause confusion and misunder- 
standing and make the task of both parents and 
teachers more difficult. Motivating parents to up- 
grade the home environment is fine. But care 
should be taken that false hopes are not engen- 
dered concerning an increase in the child’s I.Q. 





> The sixth-year graduate program in teacher 
education is a relatively new development, but ap- 
pears to be growing. Robert H. Koenker, director of 
graduate studies and professor of education at Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, has pre- 
pared a lengthy study and directory of forty-seven 
of the forty-eight U. S. institutions that offer such 
programs. He has a limited number of copies avail- 
able for free distribution. 

Forty of the forty-seven institutions on which 
Koenker reports offered their sixth-year programs 
for the first time between 1950 and 1957. There is 
little uniformity in the titles of recognition given for 
completion. Most common: Certificate of Advanced 
Study, Specialist in Education, Professional Diploma, 
Advanced Professional Certificate. 


Bb Unesco’s second survey of education through- 
out the world, a 1,388-page volume covering more 
than 190 primary school systems, is now available 
after three years of preparation. 

Titled World Survey of Education—Ill; Primary 
Education, the work offers 567 statistical tables, 159 
diagrams of school administration and organization, 
and glossaries of terms in twenty-eight languages. 
Future volumes will cover secondary and higher 
education. 

The survey has a twofold purpose: to give a world 
view of elementary education and to serve as a 
reference work on the schools of all the world. 

The price is $26. The book may be obtained 
through Unesco Publications, Place de Fontenoy, 
Paris 7, France. 





Who Will Teach in 1965? 


By BLAIR HURD 


URING the six months prior to the opening 

of school each September, school districts 

conduct a gigantic recruitment and selection 
campaign designed to secure the services of quali- 
fied teachers. Armed with attractive charts and 
picture displays, personnel directors of medium 
and large school districts comb the country with 
a sometimes-not-too-fine-tooth comb, the fineness 
being determined by the attractiveness both of the 
school district’s salary schedule and the geographic 
area. 

For more than a decade there has been a 
critical shortage of qualified teachers in the United 
States—a shortage which, it was obvious, would 
grow more acute. Despite evidence which points 
conclusively to an increasing problem, relatively 
little has been done or is being done to organize 
a long-range attack on the problem. 


Supply Figures Show No Gain 


The most recent research available regarding 
national teacher supply and demand is the | Ith 
annual study conducted by the National Educa- 
tion Association. This study predicted a shortage 
of 35,000 elementary and high school teachers 
for September, 1958. This figure was based on a 
“demand” for 120,000 teachers to replace those 
who would leave the profession and to serve the 
natural increase in enrollment and an estimated 
85,000 teacher-graduates for 1958. The estimated 
shortage of 35,000 would be increased to 135,000, 
the report indicated, if consideration were given 
to relief from overcrowding, addition of necessary 
services, and replacement of approximately the 
least prepared one-fourth of the elementary teach- 
ers who were not college graduates.’ Interviewed 
on February 3, Ray C. Maul of the N.E.A. stated 
that he believes, judging from preliminary data 
on which the 12th annual report will be based, 
that the supply-demand picture for 1959 will not 
be significantly different. 

It is doubtful that much can be done in the 
very near future to more than maintain the status 
quo—and we will be very fortunate if that is done. 
For purposes of long-range planning, however, 
thoughtful consideration must be given to recruit- 
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ing sufficient numbers of teachers to meet the 
needs brought about by long-term neglect and 
the increasing complexity of our modern society, 


The fact that the quality of preparation avail- 
able to persons preparing for all vocations and 
professions is dependent upon the quality of 
America’s teachers virtually screams its message 
of urgency. The scream has been muffled, how- 
ever, behind soundproof walls of complacency, 
short-sightedness, misaligned values, and destruc- 
tively uninformed criticism. 


The Profession Itself Can Be Effective 


The teacher shortage is a national problem, but 
its roots have been cultivated in local communi- 
ties. If a balance is to be achieved between the 
need for teachers and the available supply of 
teachers, each community in the United States 
must do its part in the total effort. The experiences 
of more than two and one-half years of full-time 
effort in coordinating, stimulating, and planning 
teacher recruitment activity in California have 
led to the conviction that the teaching profession, 
more than any other group, can contribute to 
the rapid achievement of a balance between supply 
and demand, possibly by 1965. 


There are certain existing conditions on which 
this conviction is based. The most important of 
these are as follows: 


|. Teaching has “come of age” as a_ profession 
and may be expected to continue to mature. 

2. The American people are becoming more aware 
of the necessity of high-quality education and 
they want an increasingly better education for 
their children and youth. 

. This nation can afford to devote considerably 
more of its gross national product to educa 
tion than it now does. 

. Members of the teaching profession are as- 
suming greater individual ‘esponsibility as well 
as group responsibility for encouraging able 
young people to enter teaching. 

. Schools and education in general have become 
front-page news due to an ever-increasing con- 
cern on the part of the public for the quality 
of education. 

. Substantial annual increases in the number of 
college graduates can be expected, with ap- 


1 National Education Association, Teacher Supply and Demand mn 
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proximately one-third of such graduates meet- 
ing certification requirements. 

The mere presence of these conditions does not 
assure that there will be an adequate supply of 
competent teachers. Their presence does assure, 
however, that the goal is now more nearly pos- 
sible of achievement than at any time since the 


1930's. 


A Long-Range Plan 


The task of recruiting and retaining qualified 
teachers in the public schools of America is the 
responsibility of all citizens. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that a major share of the leadership neces- 
sary to the fulfillment of this responsibility will 
have to be borne by the teaching profession. 
Equally obvious is the fact that each of us, as 
individuals, must provide a share of the leader- 
ship. There is a responsibility for all members of 
the profession to be found in each of the follow- 
ing areas of action: 

TASK I. The public school program should 
provide an opportunity for students to learn about 
the important role which public education plays 
in our society. Students who understand the im- 
portance of education—and of the teacher—are 
more likely to consider teaching as a career. What 
is more important, however, is that these citizens 
of the future have sufficient information about the 
role of the public school to make wise decisions 
as school board members, advisory committee 
members, and voters. 

TASK II. The teaching profession should es- 
tablish a code of ethics and enforce compliance 
with this code on the part of all its members. It is 
doubtful if one teacher out of ten today would be 
able to give a reasonably complete description 
of the code of ethics under which he performs. It 
is likely, also, that the preparation programs for 
teachers give only perfunctory attention to ethics. 
The millenium will have been reached when na- 
ticnal, state, and local teacher associations will 
admit to membership only those persons who 
are fully qualified and will enforce professional 
conduct on the part of their members. This fail- 
ure of the teaching profession to make a clear 
distinction between the fully qualified and the 
unprepared person serving in the public schools 
must, indeed, cause the lay public some wonder. 

There is, in fact, a tendency within the profes- 
sion to divide against itself. Associations of special 
subject fields and academic levels have tended to 
become separate entities acting, in some cases, 
contrary to the best interests of the teaching 
profession as a whole. In many instances the 
“Operational” code of ethics differs considerably 
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for these groups from stated codes of the teach- 
ing profession as a whole. 

Anticipated Outcomes: Increased prestige and 
status would be an inevitable result. The hold- 
ing power of the profession would be increased, 
since the human relations aspects of teaching 
would be improved. Pride in the profession would 
tend to increase and this, perhaps more than any 
other factor, could be expected to attract more 
capable youth into the profession. 

TASK III. Capable secondary school youth 
should be provided with guided and planned ex- 
perience of a teaching nature. Research has pro- 
vided substantial evidence that experience in 
working with children is a factor in influencing 
youth to consider teaching careers. Such ex- 
periences can be provided through organized 
work-experience education programs or other 
means. Leadership experience in Scout, church, 
recreation, and other non-school activities should 
be encouraged and promoted for youth. Clubs 
for future teachers should be supported actively 
and designed to provide identification with the 
profession as well as to give early pre-professional 
preparation. 

Anticipated Outcomes: Selection for the profes- 
sion will be improved, as students can be helped 
to make career decisions based on such ex- 
perience. Fewer students who enroll in college 
teacher preparation programs will drop out be- 
cause of a change in career plans. The pre-profes- 
sional preparation period would be lengthened, 
thus providing for the application of continuous 
and increasingly rigorous screening of potential 
teacher candidates. 

TASK IV. The guidance and counseling func- 
tion must give greater emphasis to vocational 
guidance. The all-too-high number of qualified 
students who do not enter and complete college 
represents a serious loss to the total reservoir 
of trained manpower—a reservoir from which 
teachers must be recruited in competition with the 
demands of many other vocations. Every addi- 
tional graduate added to this reservoir contributes 
to a decrease in the competition for teacher-grad- 
uates, approximately one-fourth of whom do not 
enter teaching the year after graduation. 

Numerous studies have revealed that students, 
even those who plan to teach, have not been given 
adequate current information about the profession 
of teaching. Parents should be included in this 
counseling process. 

Anticipated Outcomes: The total potential of 
our capable youth will be utilized, thus making 
more adequate the supply of trained manpower— 
not only for teaching but for other vocations as 
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well. Much of the criticism of the schools will 
have been met, thus diminishing the total effect 
of such attacks on the attractiveness of teaching. 
TASK V. The teaching profession must give 
more attention to improving its standards, atti- 
tudes, and level of competency as a means of in- 
creasing financial support. One unqualified person 
who is employed, one teacher who “beats the 
students out the door” at the close of school, one 
administrator who publicly criticizes or fails to 
support a teacher, and one public gripe by a 
member of the profession speak much more loudly 
than statistics, after-dinner speakers, and the dedi- 
cated service given by a multitude of truly profes- 
sional practitioners. It is likely that much of the 
lay interest in merit pay has resulted less from a 
desire to reward the superior teacher than from a 
determination to punish the least competent per- 
sonnel with whom there has been dissatisfaction. 
Anticipated Outcomes: The consumer who de- 
sires an apple most often will pay ten cents for a 
firm, red apple rather than spend five cents for 
a well-advertised specimen which he suspects may 
contain certain animal imperfections. If the ten 
cent apple exceeds his taste expectations, he will 
purchase the same variety again, even if the price 
has risen to fifteen cents. The challenge to each 
member of the profession is to be the kind of 
teacher and to encourage being the kind of teach- 
er who will exceed the “consumer’s” expectation. 
TASK VI. The teaching profession must ex- 
tend the implementation of personnel procedures 
and practices which are professional in nature. A 
recent three-year study in California revealed that 
nearly 70 per cent of the persons who quit teach- 
ing did so during their first five years of teaching. 
It is likely that studies of the leavers in other 
states would yield similar information. It is clear 
from the reasons for leaving given by these teach- 
ers that there is need for improving the quality 
of the experience and help which the beginning 
teacher receives. Experienced teachers may give 
their new colleagues an ostentatious welcome and 
yet reserve for them the least attractive assign- 
ments—large and “problem” classes, inadequate 
physical facilities, and undesirable non-teaching 
chores. The new teacher searching for a position 
may find himself bouncing from one employing 
official to another and finally hanging by his 
thumbs while decisions regarding his employ- 
ment are made, like marriages, in heaven. He may 
find that the glad hand he received at the time of 
employment has become a mailed fist or, worse 
yet, a palsied support. 
If, as has already been assumed, teaching is 
truly a profession, the members thereof must in- 
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sure that every new teacher has a maximum 
portunity to achieve success and personal satis. 
faction. Such insurance must begin, at least, with 
the time at which candidates are selected for 
teacher preparation and continue until profession- 
al maturity has been attained. 

Anticipated Outcomes: Enthusiastic teachers 
will retain their enthusiasm, thus increasing the 
attractiveness of the profession for youth. Teacher 
retention will be improved and those who leave 
the profession, either temporarily or permanently, 
will still be enthusiastic school supporters. 

TASK VII. The teaching profession must pro- 
vide the leadership in initiating and coordinating 
long-range teacher recruitment efforts in each 
community. During the 1957 series of California 
teacher recruitment conferences which involved 
approximately 2,500 lay and professional leaders 
throughout the state, representatives of lay groups 
repeatedly stated that they were but waiting for 
instructions from the profession regarding the role 
they should perform in teacher recruitment.’ It 
was evident that the lay participants were hungry 
for more information about the problem when 
they recommended an increased publicity program 
through the establishment of speakers’ bureaus 
and by increased use of the mass communica- 
tion media. 

There was evidence also of the desire for a 
continuous, organized, coordinated attack on the 
problem in the recommendations for the estab- 
lishment of community and county teacher recruit- 
ment committees—committees which would be 
constituted predominantly of lay people with lead- 
ership to be supplied by the teaching profession. 

Anticipated Outcomes: Duplication and waste 
of effort would be eliminated. Groups and indi- 
viduals best suited to perform specific functions 
will perform those functions. 


Summary Statement 

Experience has indicated that teacher recruit- 
ment is one of the few major educational prob- 
lems on which there is common agreement by 
virtually all persons and groups. Closer coopera- 
tion in the solution of other educational problems 
may be possible on the basis of the cooperation 
achieved through teacher recruitment efforts. 

For at least a decade the shortage of qualified 
teachers has been one of the most critical prob- 
lems facing public education. Efforts thus far 
have been devoted to describing the problem and 
deciding what might be done to attract more youth 
to teaching. The natural inclination to seek an 
easy solution has led to the adoption of measures 
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based more on expediency than on carefully con- 
sidered, long-range study and planning. Too-large 
classes coupled with shortages of classrooms has 
brought a cry for teacher-aides. The failure of 
the profession to provide for a high level of 
competency on the part of its members has con- 
tributed to a demand for merit pay—a demand 
often based on a false premise. 

In general, teachers and administrators have 
not assumed leadership in the recruitment, selec- 
tion, and retention of a supply of fully qualified 
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practitioners. Present conditions are such that 
action by the teaching profession, both organiza- 
tionally and individually, can contribute signifi- 
cantly to a high-standards solution to the shortage 
of teachers and the consequent further maturation 
of the profession as a whole. 

It is obvious what needs to be done. No bonds 
hold the profession other than its own com- 
placency. What is done now will determine who 
will teach in 1965—and may determine the qual- 
ity of the profession for many years to come. 


Keeping Abreast in Education 





The School Construction Prospect 


> Communities on their own can do little more 
than handle the tide of new students; the old class- 
room needs remain about the same. These are con- 
clusions one can draw from figures released by the 
U. S. Office of Education on the nation’s classroom 
shortage. We are short 140,500 classrooms this year, 
as against 142,300 last year at this time. 

Last year 71,600 classrooms were built, but most 
of them were promptly filled by children enrolling 
in the schools for the first time. U. S. Office figures 
show that communities plan to build fewer class- 
rooms this school year—68,440—than last. These, 
too, will do little more than take care of new students. 


Department of Quotable Quotes 


“We spend heavily for material things, but do we 
invest enough in the intellectual, moral, social, and 
physical development of the men and women of our 
society? Would not our country progress faster and 
more surely with a more foresighted attitude toward 
investment in health and education, in fundamental 
research, in improving the function of government, 
in bettering the relations among people, and in 
artistic and cultural developments? 


—Marion B. Folsom, in ‘Government and 
the Citizen,” Jan 7 Saturday Revieu 


“ 

“What is required, if we are falling behind in sci- 
entific inventiveness, is not a different kind of educa- 
tion but a better education of our own kind—the 
Kind suitable to our society. And the last thing that 
will give us a better education of our own kind is 
an education oriented to satisfy the personnel re- 
quirements of a social machine, whether a business 
corporation or a nation with a capital N.” 


—Archibald MacLeish, in “What Is A 
True University,” Jan. 31 Saturday Review 


F 


Spank with Deep Understanding 


> The Schools Committee of the Grand Jury of 
Los Angeles County has made recommendations in 
nine major areas, including one called “The Un- 
willing Adolescent.” A sub-section of this deals with 
corporal punishment as follows: 

“Revive, with deep understanding and improved 
techniques, the institution of corporal punishment. 
Admitting the abuses of other days, there is in physi- 
cal chastisement something of vital significance to 


children and young adolescents. Legal restrictions 


on school authorities should be relaxed, and parents 
certainly should learn and practice its effective appli- 
cation.” 

The Beta Psi Field Chapter of PDK newsletter 
explains, in quoting this recommendation, that the 
committee intends to promote increased early guid- 
ance and counseling. Another recommendation of 
the grand jury committee: “An adequate counseling 
and guidance program, from kindergarten through 
secondary school, is a prime necessity.” The accent 
is upon discovery and treatment before the develop- 
ment of “fixed attitudes.” 


Children WANT Discipline 


> “We must remember, all of us, that children 
need and WANT discipline. They want to know what 
the right thing is to do and, given half a chance, 
they'll do it. . . . Discipline, begun early and main- 
tained, is a solution to hoodlumism. Surrendering 
the night is not one.” 

These are words from a letter to his colleagues 
by Herman L. Shibler, general superintendent, In- 
dianapolis Public Schools, in which he refused to 
accede to requests for abandoning night football 
because of hoodlumism at the eighth annual Foot- 
ball Jamboree in Indianapolis last fall. 
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After High School, What and Why? 


® Lack of financial means probably bars fewer 
than 10 per cent of the boys and 25 per cent of the 
girls among Wisconsin’s top-ranking high-school 
graduates from going to college, according to a state 
scholarship committee created by the 1957 Wisconsin 
legislature. But the committee calls for (1) increas- 
ing the state’s student loan fund from $200,000 to 
$1 million; (2) lengthening the repayment period 
from the present two years to a maximum of ten; 
(3) transferring administration of the fund from the 
Department of Public Welfare to a state educational 
agency such as the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

About one out of six students attending Wisconsin 
colleges and universities holds a scholarship. About 
one out of five borrows money to help finance higher 
education, whether or not he holds a scholarship. 
And about one out of two works part-time. 

A somewhat similar study, conducted in Indiana 
last year under the direction of Dean Wendell W. 
Wright and Dr. Christian Jung of the Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Education, reveals that in this state 
lack of funds, early marriages, interest in a job, and 
lack of parental encouragement are prime factors pre- 
venting over 25 per cent of the top one-tenth of high 
school graduates from entering college. Wright and 
Jung see a need for much more effective guidance 
and counseling as well as for financial help. 


New Books on Educational Research 


> Among newly published books received at Phi 
Delta Kappa headquarters in recent weeks are three 
in the area of research: 

Research in Education, by John W. Best, professor 
of education at Butler University, Indianapolis, pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall. Price $5.75. Written primari- 
ly for the graduate student but useful to educational 
workers interested in professional problem-solving 
or research in the field. 

An Introduction to Research in Education, by 
Henry Lester Smith and Johnnie Rutland Smith. 
(H. L. Smith was formerly dean of the School of 
Education and director of the Bureau of Cooperative 
Research, Indiana University.) Published by Educa- 
tional Publications, Bloomington, Indiana. Price 
$4.75. Intended as a guide for writing theses for 
higher degrees and as a stimulus for continuing re- 
search. 

The Action Research Way of Learning, by Abra- 
ham Shumsky, assistant professor of education, 
Brooklyn College, published by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Price $3.75. A description of “problems and frus- 
trations and of thought and insight which led to an 
improved way of learning and teaching.” 


»> The New York State foundation level (expendi- 
ture per pupil which the state will help finance) is 
$356.40. Regents this year have proposed a separate 
foundation program of $36 for capital outlays. 
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The Dollar Floor on Quality 


» The N.E.A.’s Educational Policies Commission 
released its latest statement, a booklet titled Ap 
Essay on Quality in American Education, in late 
January. Quotes: 

“With fewer than fifty professionals available per 
thousand pupils, some of the elements of a high 
quality program are likely to be slighted. These pro. 
fessionals—guidance counselors, librarians, coordi- 
nators, administrators, etc.—may be distributed in 
many ways, depending on class size. In some cases 
as many as forty might be classroom teachers.” 

“An adequate starting salary is one which is 
reasonably competitive with those of other profes. 
sional occupations and other teaching positions open 
to candidates. This can be determined locally. The 
rate of salary advancement should compare favorably 
with similar stages in other occupations and should 
assure a career teacher at least double his starting 
salary within ten years, with increments beyond that 
period.” 

“Though cost of goods and services vary from 
place to place, there is a dollar floor below which 
high quality cannot be obtained. Calculations needed 
to establish such a floor depend on relating current 
expenses to staff salaries and staff size. In a school 
district of adequate size the minimal annual per pupil 
current expenditure should be about 12 per cent of 
the salary necessary to employ a qualified beginning 
teacher in that district.” 


Bibliography of Teacher Education Criticism 


> An annotated bibliography of teacher education 
criticisms is now being distributed by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Psychology, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, at 25¢ per copy. 

The bibliography was compiled by W. James Pop- 
ham and Suzanne W. Greenberg and served as the 
basis for their article in the December, 1958, Pui 
DELTA KapPaN, “Teacher Education: A Decade of 
Criticism.” The bibliography lists material published 
between January 1, 1948, and July 1, 1958. 

Requests for the multilithed bibliography should 
be directed to the College Book Store, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg. 


> A new publication which might well be copied 
in every state has appeared as a joint project of the 
Illinois Council on Educational Administration and 
the Illinois Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Titled A Directory of College Scholarships Available 
to Illinois High School Graduates, A Guide for One 
Road to College, it should prove of great value to 
high schools seeking to improve their guidance and 
counseling services. 


® Headline of the month: “Growing Support for 
Federal Financial Aid.” (But it comes from Edu 
cation, journal of the N.S.W. Teachers’ Federation, 
Sydney, Australia, where “the whole nation has be 
come aware of the inadequacy of Australian 


schools.”’) 
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Dear Editor: 

“§$-R Bonds” for December echoes my sentiments 
_.. [keep on] publishing good, down-to-earth articles! 
Educational jargon runs amuck in countless journals; 
not so in the Kappan. Unfortunately, much time is 
lost in routing my copy to other members of the 
faculty. Has any thought been given to making 
available reprint service?—DouGLas A. LEHMAN 
(Xi 823), principal, The Aliquippa Public Schools, 
Aliquippa, Pa. 

(Editor's Note: Reprints of all articles are available 
fron PDK headquarters. Quantity orders for one or 
two page articles start at $5 per hundred. Additional 
hundreds cost $1. We can now supply single reprints 
for from 25¢ to 50¢.) 


Dear Editor: 

The play, “Mad. Avenue Aids the School Crisis,” 
by William C. Miller, strikes me as being ideal for 
use in our annual Teachers’ Scholarship Variety 
Show. | should appreciate your permission to make 
use of the play for this non-profit and worthy cause. 
—Rosert T. McGee (Upsilon 1208), principal, 
Mesa Elementary School, Las Alamos, N. M. 


(Editor's Note: Glad to oblige. Others are doing 
the same thing. You'd think his name was Henry 
Miller.) 


Dear Editor: 

May I join the “Congratulations on Your Novem- 
ber-December Issues Club”? Fortunately, the Janu- 
ary issue slowed the controversial pace a bit and may 
have saved circulation for SatEvePost and Time. Our 
high-school faculty has been hustling to find and read 
copies of the KAPPAN. We must be careful not to 
jar their equilibrium. . . . 

A touch of sympathy for Harold L. Clapp. | 
am not certain that I would care to write into the 
lion’s den. Rebuttal is fine—but not when used as a 
followup club to smash a person’s views to smither- 
eens. Admiral Rickover, though controversial, might 
well be given a shot at Brickman’s assassination 
effort. When a person’s views are sincere, logical, 
reasonably informed, and even partly wrong, he 
might well have something to say to even a Com- 
parative Educator who has an open mind. 

The Bemis article represents the clearest practical 
development in answer to the merit quandary I have 
seen. . . . —-JOHN F. McGrew (Gamma Rho 24), 
oad vice principal, Western High School, Anaheim, 

alif. 


(Editor's Note: Neither Clapp nor Rickover were 
denied chance for rebuttal.) 


Dear Editor: 

I could hardly credit my eyes as I read the 
editorial of the January, 1959, Pat DELTA KaAPPaAN. 
The final paragraph simply appalled me. 

I feel obliged to inform you that I am one 
Phi Delta Kappan (of a great many, I believe) that 
is not willing to sacrifice the “upward surge of an 
underprivileged minority,” using the maintenance of 
free public education as an excuse. 

I have read the Pot DELTA KapPaN with interest 
and pride over the past two years, but, at this time, 
I am rather ashamed of the publication —James J. 
Consoy (Gamma Epsilon 261), 1221% Roslyn 
Lane, La Jolla, Calif. 


(Editor's Note: And the editor was simply appalled 
to learn that his intent could be so monstrously mis- 
construed. We assumed—perhaps gratuitously—that 
our readers would know: 1) that it is whites in the 
South, not we, who have put the issue in its 
present terms; and 2) that we would not prefer 
segregated schools to no public schools. Like all 
good Phi Delta Kappans, we work for equal educa- 
tional opportunity for every boy and girl, regardless 
of race or creed. But we think there is still a chance, 
if men of good will can organize, to preserve the 
South’s system of public schools while continuing to 
make progress toward desegregation. Recent develop- 
ments in Virginia encourage us in this belief. 

We suggested that the South may be willing to 
accept alternatives short of closing the public schools 
if educational leaders there—Phi Delta Kappans, of 
course—will form effective groups to work for such 
acceptance. One of these alternatives is the Pearsall 
Plan, which establishes the principle of desegregation 
while apparently satisfying all but the most fanatic 
segregationists. We believe that complete desegrega- 
tion would inevitably and eventually follow, because 
the Negro is making rapid social and economic ad- 
vances. 

We're all for “the upward surge of underprivileged 
minorities,” including that of men teachers. But 
we'd like to preserve other good things—women 
teachers, for example—at the same time. We even 
think it is possible.) 


Dear Editor: 

. . . The outstanding articles, | think, were “The 
Cult of the Slob,” by Max Rafferty, and the Rickover 
and Brickman articles. The first of these should be 
circulated by the millions for its beauty of literary 
style as well as its plain horse sense. As for the 
other two, Brickman made better reading than Rick- 
over, but he did not exactly demolish the admiral. 
True, Rickover has not had time to conduct edu- 
cational research, but obviously he personally wit- 
nesses, in his own specialty, some shortcomings in 
American education. He has a right to sound off, 
just as I have a right to complain if I don’t like the 
taste of my city’s drinking water, even though I 
don’t happen to be a chemist specializing in water 
treatment.—IRVING Katz (Tau 550), South Phila- 
delphia High School. 








The School Administrator’s Dilemma* 


If he’s friendly with the clerical staff, he’s a politician. 

If he keeps to himself, he’s a snob. 

If he makes decisions quickly, he’s arbitrary. 

If he doesn’t have an immediate answer, he can’t make up his mind. 
If he works on a day-to-day basis, he lacks foresight. 

If he has long-range plans, he’s a daydreamer. 

If his name appears in the newspapers, he’s a publicity hound. 

If no one has ever heard of him, he’s a nonentity. 


If he requests a large budget, he is against economy. 
If he doesn’t ask for more money, he’s a timid soul (or stark mad). 


If he tries to eliminate red tape, he has no regard for the system. 
If he insists on going through channels, he’s a bureaucrat. 


If he speaks the language of education, he’s a cliché expert. 

If he doesn’t use the jargon, he’s illiterate. 

If he’s late for work in the morning, he’s taking advantage of his position. 
If he gets to the office on time, he’s an eager beaver. 


If the office is running smoothly, he is a dictator. 
If the office is a mess, he’s a poor administrator. 


If he holds weekly staff meetings, he’s in desperate need of ideas. 
If he doesn’t hold staff meetings, he doesn’t appreciate the value of teamwork. 





If he spends a lot of time with the board, he’s a back-slapper. 
If he’s never with the board, he’s on his way out. 


If he goes to conventions, he’s on the gravy train. 
If he never makes a trip, he’s not important. 


If he tries to do all the work himself, he doesn’t trust anybody. 
If he delegates as much as possible, he’s lazy. 


If he tries to get additional personnel, he’s an empire builder. 
If he doesn’t want more assistants, he’s a slave driver. 


If he takes his briefcase home, he’s trying to impress the board. 
If he leaves the office without any homework, he has a sinecure. 


phadjprakKww. 


If he enjoys reading this description, he’s facetious. 
If he doesn’t think it’s clever, well, he’s entitled to his own opinion. 


VOLt 


* Adapted and revised by Wallace B. Appelson, assistant professor of education, Rutgers University. (From Robert NUM 
S. Herman's original prose appearing in Public Administration Review, Autumn, 1955, entitled “The Administrator's 


Dilemma.”’ ) 
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